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ficial students of the situation 


” i often been urged by super- 
that Congregationalism cannot 


succeed there, it cannot succeed any- 
here. Has the Gospel of Christ lost 
its potency or power that it cannot 
ucceed there or are we to admit that 
e do not preach the Gospel? 

The mission of Congregationalism 
the south is evident when you con- 


eason to blush when it is stated that 
hey have done more for education 
han any other denomination. Home 

issions have always tneant the 
hurch, the college and the seminary. 
e have always insisted on a trained 


aily paper of the south says that 


has done educationally in other 
ections. 


orld to-day are, the Gospel of Jesus 
nd the spirit of democracy. Con- 
gregationalism can do no better than 


succeed in the south. If it cannot — 


ider what it has to offer to the south. 
‘'e have always insisted on educa- 
ion. Congregationalists have no 


inistry. The emphasis has been 
uch that few men seek our fold who 
re not striving for the highest intel-. 
lectual attainments. Others do not 
reathe the air freely with us. It is_ 
ecause of this record that a leading 


he way is now open for Congrega- 
ionalism to do in the new south what. 


The two mightiest forces in the 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MIS- 
SIONS IN THE SOUTH 


By Raw. J. E,pwarD KIRBYE 


Pre ‘sident Atlanta T heological Seminary 


_to have the one for doctrinal kasis 


and the other as its basis of govern- 
ment. The truth as it is in Jesus 
and the ability of the church to man- 
age its affairs constitute the funda- 
mental ideas of the Pilgrim faith. 
There is no section of this country 


where these ideas appeal with more | 


force than in the south. Perhaps I 
should omit New England. Among 
the middle classes of the south you 
will find an intense desire to know 
the truth as it isin Jesus. You will 
find little sympathy with a theology 
that dethrones the fundamental ver- 
ities of an evangelical faith, but tak- 
ing the creed adopted by our National 
Council as our basis, it will be found 
that the people assent to it as readi- 
ly as the people of any other section. 
It is a well known fact that the peo- 


ple of the south prefer the Congre- 


gational polity. The Baptist church 


south with a Congregational polity - 


is much stronger than the Baptist 
church north. There are reasons for 
this. The great masses of the people 
in the south are democratic in their 
habits and ideals. | 

The mission of Congregationalism 
is evident when you consider the his- 
tory of our work there. In the year 
1852 there was a secession movement 
in the Methodist church south which 
resulted in the organization of the 
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260 | | 
Congregational Methodist church. 
The movement spread through Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and into Texas.- It was a 
demand for the right of local church 
authority. After the days of recon- 
struction, northern people with good 
intent began to move into various 
parts of thesouth. Many of ourown 
Congregational people found homes 
there. A number of Congregational 


churches were 
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come to us almost without money and— 
without price since the organic de- 
velopment of our work. Rollins 
college is the best institution in 
Florida. President Blackman has 
recently accomplished an almost im- 
possible task of raising $200,000 as a 
permanent endowment. A college 
property was given us in Georgia 
about five years ago, and to-day there 
are more than three hundred students 
in actual - at- 
tendance. The 


organized. 


These chur¢ch- | Atlanta Theo- 


es, through 
their pastors 
and under the 
leadership of 
Home Mission- 
ary superin- 
tendents were 
brought /in 
contact with 
the pastors of 
these Congre- 
gational Meth- 
odistchurches. 
There was fel- 
lowship 
there ought to | 
have been. In | | & 
the year 1888, | Saeee 
these churches | 
began to drop 
the namie 
Methodist and 
ally them- 
selves with 
Congregation- 


logical Semi- 
nary hasa mis- 
sion and field 
of the widest 
proportions. 
The character 
of Congrega- 
tionalism in 
the south in 
the future will 
be determined 
by the semi- 

Harty: Tre 
marvelous 
growth of our 
churches, the 
history of our 
educational 
endeavor, the 
wide and ever. 
widening op- 
portunity for 
service plainly 
indicate that 
God has been 


al conferences. 
It has been a 
voluntary 
movement 


from the beginning as Congrega- | 


tionalism always is. There are 
many of these churches still out- 
side our fold, but in time all will vol- 
untarily come. The results of our 
work in Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
and in some other states show more 
than three hundred and fifty churches 
with the number increasing. 

Our educational work has been 
fully as successful. It is significant 
that educational institutions should 


REV. J. EDWARD KIRBYE 
President Atlanta Theological Seminary ment. 


the inspiration 
of the move- 


The mission 
of Congregationalism in the south 
is evident when you consider what 
it has to offer toward the solution 
of the negro problem. We stand 
and always have stood for fraternity 
and justice to all. We have no 
social theories to maintain. That 
question is to be settled by the indi- 
vidual. But the Gospel of Jesus is 
for all, and we are commissioned to 


preach repentance to every nation 


under the heavens. This should be 
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ndeavor. The American Missionary 
Association has founded and sup- 


ound in the southland for the black 
nan’s redemption. The value of 
his contribution increases with the 
rears, 

But we are to remember ls there 
ire two factors in this problem. 
Phere is the negro on the one hand 
nd the white man on the other. 


ped) 


or us to have only the view of the 


olored man, means sectionalism, and 
the - incapacity to judge accurately 
or equitably. Ido not know how 
thers may feel—but I refuse to allow 
yself to be prejudiced for or 
gainst the black man or for or 
against the white man—but to act 
always as Christ my Master would 
ct if he was dealing with these south- 
rn questions. To do this means 


he motive actuating all rhissionary’ 


ported the best institutions to be 


hat you must see both sides i in their 
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practical relations, and nearly always 
this will reverse your action when 
that action is based upon an attenu- 
ated theory of abstract justice. We 
must know the white man if we are 
to permanently helpthe negro. And 
it will be only in co-operation with 
the white Christian manhood of the 
south that a permanent contribution 
to this problem can be made. It is 
determined by providence that the 
white man of the south is to settle 
this question. 

What can we do? The Atlanta 
Theological Seminary is_ taking 
young men from the country sections 
of the south and training them for 
the Congregational ministry. The 
seminary aims to teach them the 
ideas and ideals of Congregational- 
ism in their application to every 
question. Our men are responsive, 


and I believe they will go out from 


the institution to preach and prac- 


CHILDREN’S DAY IN GEORGIA 
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tice the brotherhood of man in Jesus 
Christ. Wherever they: have influ- 
ence they will stand for fraternity 
and justice and thus make a real and 
valuable contribution to this vexed 
and perplexing question. Noonehas 
a greater influence in the country 
sections of the south than the minis- 
ter of the Gospel. And it is highly 
important that he have correct views 
regarding such a question when there 
is so much provocation to violence 
and bloodshed. It is necessary that 
the people be taught what Christ 


meant when he said that one should’ 
love his fellows as himself. They 


need to know that this is more im- 
portant and Christlike than the old- 
time notion that religion consists in 
good feeling) and assent to a hide 
bound theology. | 
The churches of the south cannot 
do all the home mission work that 
ought to be|done. They have not 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH, GEORGIA 


preoccupied the field and they are 
not in a position to do so. Their 
home mission representatives will 


tell you that there are fields white 


unto the harvest beyond the scope of 


their work. If any one will visit the 


south and study the field carefully 
the notion will be dispelled at once 
that we are encroaching. He will 
see on every hand the vast needs. 

I want to describe briefly three of 
our churches which are representa- 
tive of our work inthe south. The 
first is the Central Church Atlanta, 
which was fostered and cared for in 
its earlier years by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. It is made up ofa 
fine class of people. There are now 
about three hundred and twenty-five 
members. Its workand worship dif- 
fer little from any church in the 
north. It has a good pastor and a 
consecrated people. By September, 
it will have completed its fine new 
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‘bers here. 
shack. 
were holes in the roof. 


which will one of the 


best in the city. And this church is 


nearly every growing city of the 


south iff we make the effort. The 
second church is the one in. the 
country near Barnsville, Ga. It has 


one hundred and forty members, 
loyal and true. It pays its pastor 
and gives him the joy of a large con- 
gregation at every service. Ihave 
seen nearly a thousand people present 
at a Sunday morning service during 
a state conference. Practically the 
whole community belongs to this 
church anda Methodist church which 
is about a mile away. 
the finest farming communities in 


than their farms. 


‘There are about one hundred mem- 
The building is a mere 
It is not ceiled, and there 
There was 


an example of what is possible in 


It is one of 


the state and the people are better 
The third is the 
Whitehall church, near Waycross. 
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no organ or pews eneabeiiee some 
plain board benches. The pulpit 
furniture consisted of a plank about 
ten feet long with pine sticks in each 
end for legs. The community is 
poor. Most of the people live in 
houses with only board doors to 
admit light. The land is poor and 
the habits of the people are primitive 
and plain. The minister here told 
me that he had never been to school 
—had never studied any book but the 
English Bible—and never had heard 
of a Sunday school until hé was forty 
years of age. On Sunday when I 
preached there were fully two hun- 
dred people present. They are good 
people and they are not responsible 
for their lack of wealth. They will 
give their mite as cheerfully as the 
wealthy give their hundreds. We 
are needed in such communities as 
these in the south as well asin the 
cities. These three churches are re- 
presentative of our work in the south. 


A NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SOUTH GEORGIA 
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A DISTRICT CONFERENCE, SOUTH GEORGIA 


And I appeal to our_churches for 
help in the prosecution of this home 
missionary enterprise in the south. 
These churches are our churches and 
they have a right to our blessings in 
the Gospel. It cannot be that our 
people will be unmindful of these 
providential opportunities and re- 


sponsibilities. We have been called of 
God to have a part in the intellectual 
and spiritual enlightenment of those 
less favored than we are, and we can 
never falter in the performance of 
manifest duty. Our ministers and our 
churches are asking us to help in the 


struggle upward toward the light. 


Worth Reading 


WE PRINT IN THIS ISSUE, AND CORDIALLY COMMEND TO OUR READERS, 
BOTH LAY AND PASTORAL, TWO NOBLE ADDRESSES MADE AT DES. 


MOINES, ONE BY DR. S. P. CADMAN AND THE OTHER BY Dr. N. D. HILLIs, 


BOTH OF BROOKLYN, NEW YorRK. THE TWO ADDRESSES SUPPLEMENT 


EACH OTHER. DR. CADMAN TAKES US TO THE HEIGHTS WHERE WE CAN 


SEE ALL THE OUTSTANDING FEATURES AND GLORIOUS POSSIBILITIES OF 


HOME MISSIONARY WORK. Dr. HILLIS IN A MASTERLY MANNER, ILLUS- 


TRATES, FROM THE ANNALS OF THE SOCIETY AND FROM HIS OWN 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCE AS A HOME MISSIONARY, THE NATURE OF THE: 


WORKMAN AND HIS WORK, AND OF ITS SPLENDID RESULTS. "TOGETHER 


THESE ADDRESSES CONSTITUTE AN APPEAL FOR THE CONTINUED SUPPORT 


OF HOME EVANGELIZATION, WHICH HAS NEVER BEEN SURPASSED IN POWER 
AND WHICH DESERVES THE CAREFUL READING, THE PATIENT STUDY, 
AND THE CALM REFLECTION OF EVERY CONGREGATIONALIST IN AMERICA. 
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AN EXPLANATION THAT SHOULD NOT 


BE NECESSARY 
(Editorial) 


~HE special committee appointed by the Home Missionary Society to 
review the annual statement of its Executive Committee at Des 
_ Moines, closes its report by calling attention to the fact that the 
operating expenses of the year have been about one-half the gifts of 
churches and individuals to the treasury. Upon this comparison the com- 
mittee founds a criticism and recommends the administration of the Society 
to self examination. 

We have never chanced to see nor can we learn of a similar comparison 
having ever been applied to any of our missionary societies,—that is, a 
comparison between their operating expenses and a fraction of their total 
receipts. The line which all our societies are accustomed to draw between 
‘‘ gifts of the churches” and ‘‘ legacies,” is, like the equator, a purely imagi- 
nary line; since both are gifts from the living and both are intended by 
their donors for the maintenance of the work of the society and for the 
payment of its necessary cost. 

We do not for a moment suppose that the special committee had any 
purpose by this peculiar and exceptional method of comparison to discredit 
the society in the eyes of the churches. Nevertheless, it has been widely 
misunderstood. The officers of the society were approached again and 
again at Des Moines by intelligent men, asking if it were really true that 
one-half the receipts of the society were being used in operating its work. 
These misleading figures have been published in many papers, in some 
religious papers, and, whether by editorial ignorance or carelessness, the 
readers of these papers have not been sufficiently guarded, as our mails 
testify, against falling intoa similar error. And now cometha leading south- 
western daily again to quote these figures and to solemnly announce, ‘‘ Thisis 
the high water mark of expenses to receipts ever reached by a benevolent 
organization.” The Home Missionary Society begs to disclaim this bad pre- 
eminence and none will recognize its falsity more clearly than those who are 
best acquainted with its work. For the benefit of any who have been mis- 
lead or distressed by the report of the committee and by false interpreta- 
tions placed upon it, let the following facts be firmly remembered: 


The average annual percentage of the operating expenses of the society to 
the TOTAL OF ITS RECEIPTS for the past five years, including the year just 
closed, ts about fifteen and one-half per cent. During these last twelve months 
the society administered $337,000 (including money borrowed from the bank to 
cover an exceptional shrinkage in legacies) at a cost of sixteen and one-half per 
cent. This ts nearly the same rate as that of the other home societies, excced- 
ing the highest of these by less than one-half of one per cent. ; 
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OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


OF 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE 


Ax Appress| By Rev. S. Parkes Capman, D.D., 
Iowa, Oct. 


HE country just now is full of 
the contention of political 


parties, and men are discus- 


sing with avidity their party’s prin- 
ciples and its prospects. But it is 


not arrogance to assert that this 


gathering represents higher issues 
than the political parties control, 
and that a spirit may be kindled 
here which will enable future civili- 
zation to attain nobler results that 
any form of political epyermment 
can import. | 

Without belittling the rights of 
lesser conventions, our council in 
this fair city of the middle west re- 
presents a supreme inheritance and 
stewardship of our one~Lord Jesus 
Christ. His adequate forth telling 
calls for our consecrated intelli- 
gence and the pure zeal of our un- 
stinted devotion. The motives, the 
methods and the objects of our con- 
ference are first in importance, from 
any standpoint. | 

It is impossible in the time allotted 
to me to make more than a frag- 
mentary mention of the outstanding 
features of home missionary enter- 
prise. We gladly hail the sister 
churches of our common Christian- 
ity, who share with us the respon- 
sible privileges of leavening this 
democracy with the worth and virtue 
of the life and teaching of Jesus. 
And the fact that we have some 
primogenital claims in the Christian 
history of this continent adds to the 
warmth of our greeting. Thanks 
be to the Father of lights that since 
our fathers came hither many 
torches have been kindled at His 


AT Des Mornes, 
1904 


central flame to illumine our thick- 
est gloom, and that the Roman 
Church and the Protestant Churches 
are contributing, each in its own 
way, to the spiritual value of our 
social fabric. 

Let us gain the correct estimate 
of those things which favor our 
colossal undertaking, cheerfully re- 
cognizing that they who are not 
against it are for it, and that a 
review of the many channels through 
which God pours His benign grace 
upon our nation will offset that pes- 
simistic temper which sometimes 
blunts our resolution. 

If the tremendous pressure of the 
problems we encounter is a part of 
the process of fusing into unity the 
resistances we bound to main- 
tain, another of those blessings in 
disguise which we have frequently 
seen in the records of the past, is 
now doing its work better than we 
know. And in this we rejoice, yea! 
and we will rejoice, that now as 
never the political and social and 
moral economies which constitute 
the welfare of a free people, and 
secure its mission on the earth, are 
being eagerly canvassed and pro- 
claimed, that now as never the life 
of Christ and the life in Christ are 
the meeting places for all our differ- 
ences and the reconciliations of our 
contentions. 

If demoralizing agencies are busy, 
the ethically and religiously con- 
structive forces are busy too. The 
Church of Christ upon the earth is 
aided in the preaching of the Gospel 
by a width of scholarship and a 
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growth of the common. which 
fill me with hope for the prevalence 
of its message in the future. 

The junmistakable drift of the 
latest science | 
recognition of the spiritual principle 


is set toward the 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES abs 


for the moral estimate. The ‘‘man 
in men” demands the minimum of 
faith necessary to life. There is no 
higher objective for that faith to 
rest upon than the personality of 
Christ and there is no surer satisfac- 


REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


in the universe. We have urged 


tion and peace for the souls of men 


this recognition upon the scientists 
and it has recently come within 
= purview in a significant man- 
ner. The sinless years of Jesus have 
an ‘inexpressible wealth pf meaning 


than in submission to his claims. 
Emerging from the distraction of 
a time full of variant beliefs and 
modes of action, these are the out- 
standing principles which have the 
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advantage of cbmmandihg simpli-— 


city. They are fixed and we are 
immovable so long as we do them 
honor. Weare not here for a change 
of base, whatever other. changes may 
be impending. We are here to ex- 
ult in the divine order for ourselves 
and our fellow-men. That order ribs 
the commonwealth of America’s mil- 


lions as the strata rib the earth, 


with its outgrowth of flora and 
fauna. We are here to meditate 
upon its manifestations in the ages 
and especially upon those antece- 
dents it causediand which have found 
and made us a people. And as the 
consciousness of this divine order 
takes form, it is seen to be inalien- 
ably related to Jesus Christ. We 
are here to arrange our meditation 
upon the plan of His general leading. 
He created the Kingdom of Heaven, 
not as its discoverer, but as its 
author. He showed us God’s Holy 
Fatherhood, and His own essential 
Mediatorship in the new filial life of 
the brotherhood. He will complete 
His moral regeneration by absorbing 
into His rule and governance all 
rebellion and sin, until the end is 
assured and the victory completed. 
The men and women who went 
this way before us never escaped 
thisconsciousness. They sometimes 
failed to view it in the right light; 
they did not always do full justice 
to its tenderness and sympathy for 
the evil doer; they woefully mistook 
the magnitudes of Heaven’s grace, 
and in being persecuted they may 
have caught the virus of the perse- 
cutors. But they did a valiant ser- 
vice, despite these hindrances. And 
the temper and the atmosphere they 


imparted enable this nation to 


breathe the vital air. This is our 
great need beyond the fearless recog- 
nition of the commanding tenets I 
have named, and how they have 
imperishable ‘claims upon our adher- 
ence; the need of the breath of God, 
breathing upon us and upon the 
myriads slain by sin, that out of the 
scattered bones the living armies of 
righteousness and love may appear 


MISSIONARY 


and march beneath the banner that 
never goes down. 

We recite the histories of the past 
and linger with fond pride over those 
sayings and events of the Puritan 
movements here and in Europe 
which leave music in the ear and 
emotion in the heart. Magnificent 
names people these annals, memories 
which cannot be dulled are sug- 
gested by them. But how much do 
these signify to you and me? I am 
afraid they are as dim ghosts to 
many, shadowy figures passing un- 
heeded in the press. It is when we 
are their re-incarnation that their 
ideals become ours and are again 
made the deeds of human hands. 
Then they breathe upon us afresh 
and look at us with sincere eyes and 
speak to us in appealing tones. 
Then their presence is a power and 
shakes us with its fervid passion, for 
then are we drawn after them as 
flame is drawn to flame. 

We have reason to seek this cor- 
recting influence since we are en- 
vironed by mental and_ moral 
climates which dispute a resonant 
testimony for the Gospel in its full 
dimensions. The air is thick with 
the dust of gold and dull by reason 
of lazy acquiescence with wrong. 
Our moral stupidity unfits us for the 
dignity of self respect, and men 
prepare themselves for life in a false 
prudence which makes vicious com- 
promises; they obtain preferment 
by being parsimonious with the > 
truth. The deepest poverty falls 
upon society in a spiritual destitu- 
tion which mocks the vain search 
for peace in the mad whirl of pleas- 
ure or in the consuming demands of 
those material things which perish 
in the using. 

It is for this Home Missionary 
Society to occupy the heights beyond 
the miasma of the lower levels and 
to busy itself in showing by word 
and deed how all true democracy is 
rooted in the Christ of God. Thus 
shall we reaffirm the earlier efforts 
in the spirit of the fathers and the 
wisdom of the just. For a reason- 
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able faith is the primal concern of a 
nation which takes the common will 
to be the common weal. Fathers 
and brethren, we have thrown off 
venerable traditions as lawless 
ations of our individual rights; 


the calender of nations we stand oe 


the rightful ministry of the Lord’s 
people, unchecked by ecclesiastical 
pretension; for the priesthood inher- 
ent in every believer by the merit 
of the one great High Priest of our 


profession. It is not a light thing 


to break with hoary conceptions, 
which have governed successive 
epochs and peoples. We have re- 
fused to place church or state upoa 
the twin pillars of a great doubt and 
‘ a great fear, doubt of the democracy 
and fear of the liberty of reasonable 
processes. And this daring and yet 
lawful adjustment is viewed with 
unfriendly eyes and muttered pre- 
dictions of ‘our failure and undoing. 
Shall the vessel be broken at the 


fountain by reason of our neglect? 


‘For the Christianization of these 
‘provinces is to me the earnest cap- 
ture of the world, and the overcom- 
ing of evil’s dominion in this 
admixture of races is a pledge that 
_ Christ is all and in all wherever man 
is found. 

Upon our going “forth as in the 
days of old, mankind has placed an 
incalculable emphasis. 
destiny of America is interwoven 
with hopes and aspirations which 
greet you from the four ——— of 
the globe. 


origin and progress and its predomi- 
nant share in the blessings of the 
happier days, our bewilderment in- 
creases while we think. We can 
reflect on the territorial expansion, 


the growth of population and the 


increase of all facilities of intercourse 
ithout being misled by the fallacy 
f bigness or the vulgarity of num- 
bers. The world of Milton’s imagin- 


tion was a toy shop compared with 


o-day’s scientific knowledge of the 
ii The past century has 


And the 


When we think of our nation’s 


itnessed a reconstruction of our 


conceptions about the Creator and 
His methods of creation, about man 
and his origin and destiny, about the 
mysteries of life and matter and 


energy. And while other nations 


may have exceeded us in the number 
of men of light and leading, who 
have been the pioneers in this 
renaissance, no nation has given a 
warmer hospitality or a more practi- 
cal application to these discoveries 
than has ourown. Here in a virgin 
land, unsurpassed for native grand- 
eur and beauty, the stage has been 
sufficiently large and the spirit suffi- 
ciently candid for dramatic move- 
ments with which the church must 


reckon at every step. Unvexed by 
immemorial custom, unwearied by 


an age which may threaten senility, 
unrestrained by the grip of the dead 
hand of the past, uncursed by a 
proud millennium of history which 
has left its stains and burdens, thus 
stands America, young, lusty, full- 
blooded, optimistic; her life thrilled 
with new discoveries of truth on 
each returning morn, and yet need- 
ing directing wisdom and love, that 
she may not miss her appointed way. 

The children of this world have 
been wiser than the children of light. 
They have been quick to see and to 
occupy the positions of power. 
Knowledge has unfolded its ample 
page, rich with the spoils of time, to 
the eyes of those greedy to use it 


for selfish ends. The energies of 


men subtle and open have been en- 
listed in the ruthless demands of 
ambition and place and monetary 
acquisition. This land, so fertile, 
with its arable lands and quarriable 
rocks, its fruitful valleys, its mines 
of gold and silver and treasures of 
the river, the woodland and the sea; 
has drawn to its shores all sorts of 
human clay washed up from the 
ocean which renders us secure and 
yet open. Our political institutions, 
the outcome of Homeric conflicts 
against harrassing monarchies and 
religious bigotries, have informed 
the social countenance with a beauty 
and a strength which bring many 
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who come from the haunts of obscur- 
antism to the feet of Columbia. 
But they all do not love her in a 
generous mood and they sometimes 
threaten to mar the loveliness of the 
bride-elect of nations. 

And what of the city? Much 
every way, for there it shall be told 
you what we must do. We have in 
America a vast stretch of territory, 
spreading to all the points of the 


compass, offering prosperous homes 


and an honest living to hundreds of 
millions of people. Yet our little 
seventy or more millions of people 
cannot resist the disposition to herd 
together, and the most densely popu- 
lated spots on the globe are in the 
land of illimitable content. The 
farms and the lesser towns near to 
the cities are often deserted, the 
sturdy yeomanry of New England 
has been depleted, the roar of the 
town and its rush and its thunder 
seem irresistible, they win men from 
near and far as though they were the 
siren music which could not be 
denied. | 

Here come the immigrants, a mil- 
lion in a single year, and many do 
not go beyond the sight of the 
ships that brought them. Thirty 
per cent. of our population in the 
fifty leading cities of the United 
States were born abroad, and from 
two-thirds to five-sixths are foreign 
by birth or parentage. Walk around 


a single block in East New York 


and you will enclose 3,600 souls, 
speaking eighteen different lan- 
guages and dialects. The Lon- 
doner tells with complacency of his 
cosmopolitan metropolis, yet less 
than two per cent. of London's peo- 
ple were from lands outside Britain, 
while in New York and Chicago and 
Boston, the confluent streams of the 
world’s races flow together. 

‘These variants in both speech, dis- 
position, hereditary tendency, ethi- 
cal standard and religious belief, 
aggravate the problems we are fac- 
ing in the cities, calling for the 
superlative human agencies and a 
wisdom and faith which God alone 


can supply. If they ask of. us such 
spiritual acts, then they must be 
educational for Christian culture. 
And they are; the pressure broadens 
and deepens those who share this 
sacred toil. For Christianity owes 
its life to death, its victory to defeat, 
its courage to danger, its achieve- 
ment to privation. She has little to 
dread save the caresses of the proud 
and the patronage of thegreat. She 
is most influential when on a cross, 
and most present in an empty grave. 
Her ignominy is her coronation, and 
when she stoops to serve she con- 
quers. She tells us that if we raise 
the lowest levels all else goes up, 
that the house of humanity must be 
lifted from the depths and that the 
superstructure is bound to arise with 
the understrata. 

I say, therefore, heedful of what I 
say, that, while we should neglect 
no Macedonian appeal, or interfere 
with any errand of the Cross in 
secluded spots, or on the frontiers, 
a true Christian patriotism will en- 
able us to see that the strategic 
spots of the Kingdom’s expansion 
are in the cities of America. For 
cities have paramount influence in 
the world. Jesus made His last 
stand at Jerusalem, where He drove 
sin to the crisis and made a show of 
it in the open. Corinth provoked 
St. Paul to write the most magnifi- 
cent apology for the Christian min- 
istry the New Testament contains. 
Alexandria moulded the thought 
and exegetical theology of the 
Church for fifteen hundred years. 
Constantinople recalls Chrysostom, 


and Geneva, Calvin, and Oxford, 


Wesley and Newman. 

The cities are the very eye and 
center of our modern civilization. 
Here is summoned all that art can 
furnish and wit devise and wealth 
procure. The palaces of luxury and 
pleasure arise before you with match- 
less audacity of design and infinite 
care of detail. Here commerce 
forges the chains which will one day 
serve to bind men into brotherhood 
and here are men, women and 
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children; universes in themselves, 
each having a distinct and inviolable 
personality; the outlines of which 
may be delicate, but they are invinc- 
ible. In their pursuits they need 


individual treatment, isolate effort, 
patient dealing, the search and the 
siege, not the spectacular and the 
general, that their adherence may be 
gotten to any cause a a would 
enlist them. 

The supreme need of these masses 
of universes heaped at the doors of 


vany religious temple, is religion itself. 


Below the love of gain, the lust of 
the eye and the vain glory of life, the 
immortal in the creature waits for 
its adoption in our redemptive 
agency. Let us not be deluded by 
the outward appearance. Lift up 
your eyés to see this harvest. The 
more drastic the condition, the more 
urgent our duty for the help and the 
return of the whole social estate to 
the manhood which is in Christ Jesus. 
The sole hope of the present ‘age 
and of all the ages is the historic 
realization of the Gospel in its full- 
ness. 

| You will remind me of the edu- 
cational facilities which abound, and 
how that philanthropies are rife 
among the sick andthe poor. These 
things are true and they are grate- 


ful to us, but men cannot live by 


them alone. 

Matthew Arnold, apostle of sweet- 
ness and light, has said of Greek 
culture, the noblest product of pre- 
Christian history, ‘‘that it was a 
very great thing but the worst of 


it.” So is it to-day, knowledge has 
many employments, but is best em- 
ployed in subserving the moral and 
spiritual claims of mankind. Charity 
is a child of Christian parentage, but 
it is not a substitute for the genius 
of the parent. 

Religion—for which both St. Paul 


and the grave Milton alike contend; 

religion as a profound consciousness 
of God drawing near to us in the 
Evangel of Jesus; is the supreme de- 


it was the world could not live by- 


and Plato speak, the gay Horace - 
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mand of the cities and of the world. 
Concessions are sometimes wise, but 
here they are dangerous. We area 


unit upon those catholic statements 


which show the irreducible religious 
value of Jesus tocity, state and na- 
tion. 

Now add to the call of the cities 
the clamant voices of the rude 
miners of Hungary found in the 
hills of Pennsylvania, whose recent 


stand against their employers para- ’ 


lyzed trade and caused the poor to 
moan. Think of the brave fisher- 
men who throng our coasts, of the 
new growth in the distant states, of 
the colored people whose condition 


creates the anxiety of every genuine | 


American and is inadequately met 
by other organizations beset by a 
paucity of men and means. Think 
of the prairies stretching to the foot 
hills of the mountain roofs of the 
continent; of the Pacific slope which 
is to bristle with the trade of the 
Orient; of the extremities of our 
land so distant from law and Gospel 
that distraction and mutiny are 
chronic conditions; and of the world 
in miniature annually poured on 
these shores. 

Think of New England, the head 
and front of Puritan excellences, 
whose provinces are now deluged 
with alien races, and the chief of 
whose statesmen has just vacated in 


- the Senate the last seat of a giant 


company. Can she be longer ex- 
pected to leave her beleagured cen- 
ters and help in the field? 

But why continue? The vastness 
of these needs throws us back upon 
the very heart of God in supplicating 
prayer. In the meantime certain 
things can be done. We can reso- 
lutely survey the whole and not any 
part of this problem. Our interests 


are so interwoven that a policy 


which refuses to do this and attempts 
to set geographical boundaries upon 
this issue, and then limits its efforts 
to that circumscribed condition, will 
lose the national instinct in a provin- 
cial narrowness. Our independence 
must not be wronged, it cannot be 
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made an excuse for our insulation. 
Secession is not a happy term with 
which to conjure in these United 
States. Its political history is steeped 
in fraternal blood. Its religious 
history will be a disastrous record. 
We make our appeal without limita- 
tion for the whole of this people 
whose language, law and destiny are 
forever one in the final result. It is 
not alone the machinery of Method- 
ism, or of Romanism which explains 
their phenomenal advances; it is the 
superior administration which takes 
into account this national conscious- 
ness and operates in any part of the 
field without restriction, engaged, 
not in gaps, but in the totality of 
our American life, to prevail where 
experienced wisdom points the feas- 
ible way, and the best openings for 
attack. | 

To such a policy, whose particular 
features I do not intend to discuss 
now at length, we must bring cer- 
tain equipments of personality. <A 
loose use of the frequent exhortation 
that we must have faith in God, is 


avoided when we remember that 


such a trust helps us to believe in 
our fellow men. If we go out to 
impeach the whole fabric of modern 
civilization, we shall speedily find 
that this embassy needs _ instruc- 
tion, not denunciation, and asks for 
sympathy and not Pharisaism. If 
we approach men in the prejudice of 
a wornout type of evangelism, and 
see in all the forces I have enumer- 
ated and in their myriad manifesta- 
tions, nothing but a foul rebellion 
against goodness, we are foredoomed 
to failure. Nor can we cast the 
matter back into the lap of provid- 
ence, or ask for some fresh sign of 
millennial power from Heaven, while 
we wait for this high interference. 
We shall do well to recall that we 
owe great credit to the times, and are 
debtors to all men. Man is not man 
as yet, but he is working toward it, 
not only in the church, but beyond 
it. A social conscience and a com- 
munistic redemption are striven for 
by many who do not speak our shib- 
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boleth. The life of God is in the 
souls of our fellow-men, and it will 
manifest itself to our apprehension 
when we truly and unfeignedly love 
our fellow-men. The more I see of 
human misery and crime and pauper- 
ism and neglect of children, the 


more I am convinced that nearly all 


adverse conditions in society are 
caused by the lack of pure, devoted 
and unselfish love in the human 
heart. Without this all organiza- 
tions and all policies will fail. Per- 
sonal contact in the abandon of 
Christly solicitude is the initiatory 
force. | 
And it seeks the whole man, seeks 
him to save him from himself and 
from dangers of all sorts to which he 
is exposed, seeks to sweeten the air 
he breathes and cleanse the sur- 
roundings he occupies. It is never 
content until body, soul and spirit 
are free and physical and spiritual 
welfare are accomplished. | 
I rejoice to think that this convic- 
tion is spreading among our leaders, 
both clergy and laity. The men of 
wealth are amassing fortunes which 
can be spent in this cause, and some 
will be so spent. The astonishing 
growth of material means is not to be 
hastily condemned. Railroad earn- 
ings, and the profits of oil fields and 
manufacturing plants and steamship 
companies are yet to become obe- 
dient to the heavenly vision. But 
the vision is ours and it will not die 
out of the horizon of duty until these 
holdings of maney have washed the 
slums clean and flung out the pois- 
oning centers of debauchery which 
pump death through the ‘arteries of 
the community. Unchurched and 
ignorant and depraved peoples will 
have moral sanitation by a thousand 
sources and institutions which are 
just appearing as a prophecy of bet- 
ter times. | 
Our wretched monetary insuffici- 
ency for the sacred war will be reme- 
died, the gifts great and small should 
flow into the treasury, and while | 
we watch with gladness the growth 
of this doctrine of wealth as applied 
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to hospitals, libraries, colleges and 
schools, we shall demand in holy 
boldness that the causes which have 
the largest place in the heart of God 
must redeive 2 more adequate sup- 
port. 

Further, the note of authority 
arises out of a conviction of these 
truths I have named. We believe 
that the love of the Father can save 
every creature and we further be- 
lieve that every creature is capable 
of that process. We believe that the 
city and the nation are hungering 
for God, and that the misdirected 
efforts which make men mourn are 
prompted by a longing He alone can 
satisfy. We believe in the funda- 
mental worth of human nature and 


human institutions when these insti- © 


tutions are honestly administered. 
We believe the truths we are com- 
missioned to proclaim are of vital 
importance and that men must hear 
their dictates and obey. _ 

This belief gripping Christians at 
the core, dismisses. our ease and 
destroys our apathy. It imparts to 
our least attempt that personal earn- 
--estness which is the driving power 
behind the projectile. Its presence 
makes any period of Christianity 
fecund, it has won its widening way 
in the past despite admixture of 
error and superstition. Without 
‘such faith our field is a Sahara of 
useless effort. Let us arise and 
leave the realm of ineffectual protest, 
to overcome evil by positive good. 
A powerful intelligence in the 
Church among ministers and people, 
sand this intelligence displayed for 
ithe defense and establishment of the 
Gospel, is a necessary accompani- 
ment for successful evangelization. 
‘“‘Piety and lungs” form a_ poor 
union, piety and learning are one in 
the truth of Heaven.. The source of 
a single poem to faith is told by 
_ Bishop Westcott in the Life of Lord 
Tennyson. ‘‘In Memoriam” won 
the fight with death in the middle of 
the last century. Just as: Mr. 
Moody’ S visit to Scotland’s universi- 
ties vitalized the best group of 


Scotch preachers and theologians 


extant now, so that elegy of the late 


laureate restored the proportion of 
belief to men, many of whom after- 
wards founded the Cambridge school 
of New Testament scholarship, the 
school which combines scientific re- 
search with reverent devotion. I 
appeal from this national platform 
to the young men of our schools and 
colleges, for a thoughtful considera- 
tion of the problems of religion in 
this nation. . The ranks of the min- 
istry, and of the teaching profession, 
and of the journalistic profession, 
sadly need reinforcement by the type 
of men who hold that what is truly 
religious is finally reasonable. No 
evangelism which defies historic 
criticism and refuses to allow free 
play to lawful inquiry can be per- 
manent. And surely as the Pilgrim 
came and his rude shacks on Ply- 
mouth shore became the gateway of 
a nation’s liberty and life; surely as 
the pioneer college bands marked this 
western region for their missionary 
heroisms, so surely there will be an 
astounding return for the invest- 
ment of our scholarly attainments in 
the uplifting of the nation. Itisa 
high and indefeasible duty, the duty 
of educated men toward the democ- 
racy which looks up and is not always 
fed. That democracy thus instructed 
once saved the nation, after having 
helped to make it free, and it may 
yet save it again. 

Personal earnestness, powerful in- 
telligence, and a high moral sense 
are three gifts of the Spirit of God 
which assure me personally of His 
movements in the hearts of men, far 
more readily than do theories of in- 
spiration or theological complexions. 
For our Christianity, in the last 
resort, is a method of goodness, and 
must be tested by this fruit of the 
Spirit. Some literary masters have 
become our eminent guides in matters 
divine; some scientists have shamed 
us in their fanaticism for that vera- 
city which is the soul of morals; 
some reformers have shown unmis- 
takably certain signs of the reign of 
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Jesus in their hearts while they have 
not openly acknowledged Him as 
Lord. Let us see to it that we who 
have professed His name bring the 
gifts to His feet, and that ours is the 
true succession, not in any ‘‘rope of 
sand’”’ of Sacerdotal legerdemain, 
not in claims of priority which re- 
volt the intelligent spirituality of 
our fellow-men, but in Christly 
sympathy and thought and deed. 
These are the proof and the climax 
and they verify and bless our vital 
union with the Master. 

Flowing in the chill waters of the 
North Atlantic, the gulf stream 


-enfolds the warmth of the tropics in 


its bosom and conveys it to the 
British nation, whose rough island 
story is so closely linked with our 
own. ‘Thousands of miles away that 


heat dissipates the icy rigor of the 
arctic currents and ameliorates the 


climate of the lands of our fore- 


fathers. In the same latitudes on 


our own coasts, death and the frozen 
sea prevent a free exchange and 
hamper the progress of man un- 
checked in their desolation by this 
messenger of the regions beyond. 
In like manner the gulf*stream of 
our historic faith has steadily issued 
from the throne of God’s love and 
righteousness, and ranged abroad in 
the ocean of human life, in its sin 
and hope, in its fear and love, while 
everywhere the river floweth all 
things live and prosper. Silent, 
mysterious, incessant and _ unfail- 
ing, from the eternal hills whence 
cometh our strength, arrive those 
fresh supplies which never betray our 
confidence or disappoint our suppli- 
cation. 

After a summons to Europe which 


tore asunder churches and states, 
the range of Christian influences 
turned to the west. Here were borne 
the Pilgrim and the Puritan, and 
here their spiritual energies planted 
and trained the church and the 
school. The premiership is. ours 
to-day because of the magnificient 
response then made by them and 
other sons of the faith. Nor can we 
lose this privilege except by our 
wilful default and deliberate neglect. 
All that goes to make this splendid 
civilization is at stake, and I con- 
clude with feelings of awe before the 


solemn splendor of the issue and its 


manifold bearings to you and me and 
ours and mankind. Wrapped in the 


crimson vest of the sacrificial love of 


the Christ, His church can conquer. 
Taking her stand at the altar of the 
universe where He died, and from 
thence pealing forth His Gospel for 
dying men, she has ever conquered; 
ours is the enfolding, the altar, the 
covenant; the fathers are ours again 
in spirit and so are the children in 
prospect. Even America is ours, if 
we ‘but believe, for all things are 
yours and ye are Christ’s and the 
Chris is God’s. 

This will mean suffering, for the 
highest ideal of righteousness in 
prevalence is not that it comes by 
command, but by ceaseless pain and 
effort. When we affirm that God is 
love, we give immense hostages. 
For what is love without pity, and 
compassion and sympathy? And 
what are these but self-imposed pres- 
sure and pain? In this attitude God 
Himself suffers with us that the 
travail may be accomplished, and in 


such an agony for the Kingdom its. 


coming is assured. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF HOME 
MISSIONS IN THE GREAT WEST 


AN GIVEN AT Des Iowa, AT THE 
ANNIVERSARY OF THe Home Missionary SOCIETY, OcToser, 


| 1904, BY NEWELL Dwicut Huts, D.D., 


| | (OF Brookiyn, N. Y. 


HE committee of out National 

| Council have asked me to speak 
‘upon a century of home 
issions, and the spread of Christian 
in America. Doubtless 


anhood 
the theme was suggested by the fact 
that just one hundred years have . 


passed by since Clark and Lewis first 
crossed the continent. 

loit these heroes doubled the extent, 
the resources and the opportunities 
of the republic. 


the Columbia, and returning to St. 
Louis, Fortunately, 


guides and hunters. 
similar good fortune, it now happens 


that on the very spot. where once, 


stood the tepees of Indians, there 
now stands the great St. Louis fair, 
all but realizing the dreams of 
ugustine’s beautiful City of God. 
o show what wonders have been 
rought during the century, our 
: ‘aders have swept together all that 
represents man's science, his in- 
dustry, his art, his invention, his 
achievements, in knowledge and 
isdom. Over against Clark’s tepees 


en have set up vast buildings, 
dedicated to the mechanic arts. For 


the Indian’s canoe we have the 


modern yachts, warships and ocean 
On the spot where was 


steamers. 
heard the drum of the medicine man 
now rise the voices of scholars, speak- 
ing on the arts, philosophy and 
science, on liberty religion. 
ya the war cry, and the sacrificial 
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and delight. 


Four years sufficed . 
for crossing the Rockies, exploring 


history has 
carefully marked the spot where 
they encamped with their Indian 
Through some 


feast; but the angels singing peace 
and good will have curved their 
flight, and once again an echo of 
their music is heard on earth. The 
deeply reflective mind is_ over- 
whelmed by these contrasts. What 
wonders man hath wrought in this 
exhibit of his progress! What archi- 
tecture, representing admiration 
What arts, crowning 
strength with beauty! What tools, 
redeeming man _ from drudgery! 
What comforts, foreshadowing an 
era of universal happiness! And 
yet, great as is the fair, at best it is 
only a hint anda suggestion of the 
civilization that lies across the con- 
tinent like the gold cloth of God, 
holding those shining jewels called 
cities andtowns. Fortunately, how- 
ever,, one golden bough interprets 
the October forest. Not otherwise, 
one world’s fair can interpret the 
treasures of twenty states. Behold- 
ing the scene, we unconsciously ex- 


claim, What wonders God and man — 


have wrought! Surely events have 
fully justified Clark and Lewis's first 
crossing of the continent. 


Home MISSIONARIES 
BUILDERS 


From the great fair, celebrating a 
century of material progress, it is an 
easy step to a hundred years of home 
missions. On the material side we 
have twenty states whose lands have 
been subdued, and prairies have 
been turned into pastures and 
meadows, and hillsides are embroid- 
ered with vineyards and orchards, 
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whose plains are covered with herds 
and flocks. But side by side with 
the pioneer and the explorer, the 
ranchman and the railroad builder, 
have gone missionaries. Beholding 
the bridges across the chasms, and 


But investigation may do away with 
the criticism, and possibly the moral 
teacher may stand forth a striking 
figure, unique and even pre-eminent 
inthe influence that abides. Indeed, 
if history tells us anything, it insists 


NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D.D., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


tunnels through the mountains, the 
superficial thinker may think that to 
contrast the work of the intellect- 
ual and moral teacher with the build- 
ers of the towns and cities is to 
compare small things with large. 


of commonwealths. 


that the moral teacher has always 
been a builder,of states, and a founder 
Our generation 
makes much of men who equip the 
state, who clothe the state, and feed 
the state; it is in danger of over- 
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bokinlg those who instruct the state, 
inspire, exalt and refine the moral 
sentiments of all the people. If we 

o backward through the centuries, 
where shall we find a great common- 
wealth, that was not: founded by a 
noral teacher? Witness the Hebrew 
ommonwealth, founded by that 
loneer and immigrant named Abra- 
am. Witness the redemption of the 


nent of the theocracy in the Promised 


f a moral teacher named Moses. 
Vitness the founding of the Grecian 
ities, for even in their legends they 


ack to a man who stands for wis- 
om and morals. Back of modern 
rermany stands the pulpit of Martin 
suther. 


40 


he Pilgrim Fathers behold the form 
f John Robinson. When Fiske tells 
is that the influence of Connecticut 
n our free institutions was pre- 
minent, he traces Connecticut’s 
lemocracy to that minister, Thomas 
Tooker. And what shall we say of 
he settlement of the great west, 
ave this, that a minister led the first 
‘cn of pilgrims across the Allegha- 
1 
t 


es. Daniel Webster insists that 


e ordinance of 1787, that safe- 


pong» from slavery all the states 

orth of the Ohio, was outlined, not 

by jurists or statesmen, but by this 

_ moral teacher named Manasseh Cut- 

ler. Not less striking the influence 

i the moral preacher in the other 
estern commonwealths. 


: Faneuil Hall is famous for Wendell 


hillips’ speech on the death of 


Lovejoy. But Wendell Phillips 


could speak well in safe Boston, be- 
cause a minister named Owen Love- 
joy first lived heroically in perilous 
Illinois. Having lived for liberty 
and the printing press, the minister 
died for them also, and his death 
made easy an hour’s speech in the 
Boston hall. The story of Iowa and 
the other western states is one story 
with the other commonwealths. 


ioble lewish race, and the establish- 


,and. These are the achievements 
race the beginning of each city 


Back of Holland stand the 
wo great religious teachers. Behind 


‘wenty-five home missionaries led 
| | | 
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different bands of colo- 
nists out of New England, to settle 
that great commonwealth between 
the Mississippi and the Missouri 
Rivers. The founding of their 
churches also was only the beginning 
of their work. They hastened on to 
new forms of labor, for the home, 
the school house, the academy and 
the college. Read the history of 
the underground railway movements 
in the great west. The stations of 
this railway for the slaves were 
always in the town where some 
member of the old Iowa band of 
missionaries dwelt. 
broke out most missions became 


recruiting officers, and during those 


four awful years the home mission- 
ary churches were without teachers, 
for their pastors were either chaplains 
at the front, or carrying muskets. 
Nor must we forget their work in 


the interests of the great lyceums of 


the great west, or their influence on 
the great temperance campaign, 
furthering sobriety and prudence. 
Time forbids any rehearsal of the 
history of the Rocky Mountain states, 
unless we add that the history of 
Marcus Whitman is the history of 
the saving of Washington and 
Oregon. Like Moses, these home 
missionaries went out from the land 
of their fathers, enduring, by the 
sight of Him who is invisible. In 
that old poem, the peasant sits in 
his hut, dreaming. While he dreams, 
the hut rises into the dimensions of 
an abbey, the little windows become 
large, arched, and full of rich glass. 
The low ceiling rises up and becomes 
the vast dome, covered with the 
faces of angels and seraphs. The low 
rafters are exalted into the dignity 
of splendid towers and pinnacles. 
His children, dead, reappear as 
celestial beings who hover i in the air 
above him, and cast treasure down 
upon his broken life. It isa German 


poem, familiar to you all, but it 


tells the story of the rude west, 
once covered with wandering bands 
of Indians, with trappers and hunt- 
ers, and is now the center of vast 
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states, a region abounding in towns 
and cities and shops and factories. 
There is that great valley of the 
Mississippi, of which Mr. Gladstone 
said it will be the home of many a 
Leeds and Manchester, many a 
Sheffield and Birmingham, and when 
some time has passed, clothe, feed, 
and supply the world. But we must 
always remember that the names of 
the founders of these commonwealths 
are the names of the moral teachers 
who crossed the Alleghanies and led 
their colonists into their promised 
land. 


HomE MISSIONS AND RELATION TO 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


In all generations Christianity has 
kept good company. For it is true 
of an ethical system as it is of a man, 
that it is known ‘‘by the company 
it keeps.”’ In those far off countries 
Christianity maintained a warm 
friendship with the fine arts. It was 
found much in the company of noble 
music, the Glorias, the Te Deums, 
and the oratorios. Christianity has 
always lingered long under the roof 
where liberty hath her dwelling place, 
and made friends with the law also. 
Not less striking its relation to the 
higher education. In the far off 
yesterdays, the Christian leaders 
founded universities, to consider 
great themes, like the nature of the 
soul, the government of God, the 
ground of right, the meaning of 
conscience, the forgiveness of sins, 
the hope of immortality. During 
the last century also, the church has 
maintained its interest in the higher 
education. 
the names of the colleges between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, how 
few of them were not founded by 
home missionaries. In New York, 
here are Union and Hamilton; in 
Ohio, Oberlin on the north, and 
Marietta on the south, not to men- 
tion a score of others. In Illinois, 
there are Knox and Lake Forest, 
and thirty more, large and small. 
In Iowa that historic Iowa band 
founded two colleges at Grinnell and 


reared many leaders. 


If we were to mention 


MISSIONARY 


Tabor, and two academies, before 
they had people enough to act as 
trustees and’professors, and a hun- 
dred times in my childhood I have 
heard my father say that history 
held no finer example of faith. And 
what is the result? Well, they have 
You have al- 
ready been told that as goes New 
York so goes the country. People 
never tire of telling me that Rome 
makes Italy, Paris shapes France, 
London controls England, New York 
rules America. But the statement 
is chiefly interesting for this reason— 
it is not true. Sometimes I wish . 
that I could feel that this splendid 
city by the sea, that includes within 
its limits some of the wisest, some 
of the noblest and best men that any 
generation has ever known, that 
this unique pre-eminence and control 
does belong to this city by the sea. 

But I cannot. Great is the power 
of New York. Wonderful its finan- 
cial influence, not less wonderful its 
newspapers and publishing houses 
and churches. 

But where do the great men who 
control this city come from? Start- 
ling as the fact is, we must confess 
that three-fourths of them come 
from the rural districts, and one-half 
of them from the great west. The 
other day an editor commented upon 
certain great positions representing 
enormous interests scattered over the 
country, and chiefly owned in New 
York. What men are selected as 
presidents of railways or heads of 
these great financial and industrial 
systems? Eight of the ten men 
were brought in from the far west, 
because they had been trained on the | 
ground, knew the system at first hand, 
and had the physique demanded. 
That is why I sometimes feel that 
if you want to profoundly influence 
New York you had better start 
for Oregon. A reading of the: cata- 
logues of our theological seminaries 
has taught me that nearly all of the 
students come from the great west, 
to Yale and Union. The large, rich 
universities no longer control the 
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state. | 
over- -endowed and over-supplied with 
luxurious appointments. 
colleges the student spends from 


$900 to $3,000 a year. 
tory, uilt by some rich alumnus, 


cost a half million, and the man 


who built it would never have done 
so had he dreamed that he was erect- 


ing a luxurious intellectual sleeping - 


car. Meanwhile the little Western 
, college does the work. Now and 


then an eastern man from a doubt-- 


ful state like New York is nominated 
for the presidency, but four times 
out of five, for forty years, 
nominee for ‘the presidency has been 
a graduate of a little western college, 
and trained in the home missionary 
church. It isa good thing to believe 


Our great colleges are being 
In our best © 


His dormi- 


the 


in ourselves. 


virtue, 


Self depreciation is no 
Contrariwise egotism is a 


great Fault; but one thing is certain, 
the surest corrective to our egotism 
is a page or two of history, concern- 
ing the place that the home mission- 
ary and Western educators have had 
in rearing the great men who have 


influer 
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iced this republic. Here and 
herefore, let us remember the 
n colleges. Simple justice 
ds our confession of the 
s debt to them. Grateful to 
ventors, to our merchants and 
ilroad builders, we can never 
the debt we owe our educators. 
x the most useful men in the 
ic are these home missionaries, 


s, build academies, erect libra- 


on of the church toward the 

that leads to the temple of 

n and knowledge. | 

MIsSsIONS JUSTIFIED BY HEROES 
IT HAS PRODUCED 


es of heroism! 
e were living he would now 
new chapter to his Hero Wor- 
ind if the pulpit ever wears out 


ave toiled tirelessly to found. 


ndow colleges and turn the 


y recently has the story of the 
n commonwealths been writ-. 
And how rich are these pages. 
If Thomas: 


uch preaching the eleventh — 
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‘chapter of Hebrews, we can find a 


new roll call of heroes in the record 
of home missions. Nor is there any 
volume on _ chivalry or _ knight 
errantry in your libraries that will 
surpass these wondrous’ volumes. 
Cynics say that heroism is dead. 
The blasé rich, living in their silken 
palaces, sneer at tales of heroism as 
forms of cheap martyrdom. Our 
own city abounds in men who have 
sacrificed everything that is admir- 
able in character to pile millions 
innumerable upon other millions, 
and the revelations in the mag- 
azines of the past summer have 
made us all but ashamed of our 
time, in that wild beasts of the 
jungle have a higher code of ethics 
than these men who have all but 


made the name of a man to be a 


reproach. And in such an era we 
find the corrective of pessimism, the 
tonic to braver living, in the history 
of these heroes. Open the history 
of western Pennsylvania and refresh 
yourself with the story of Christian 
Post. He was the first missionary 
ever sent over the mountains. Hav- 
ing served the river men on the 
Ohio, he turned to the Indians of 
the forest. He penetrated to the 
Wabash; he taught the Indians how 
to improve their tents, how to 
increase their corn, how to guard 
against filth diseases, how to keep 
pure the springs and water brooks, 
and taught them the evangel of God’s 
love and man’s need. After ten 
years he, too, fell a victim to the 
Indian scourge, consumption, and 
crossed the Alleghanies, returning 
home to die. Now because the set- 
tlers were at Valley Forge, the 
officers at Detroit went through the 
forests, stirring up the Indians to 
war. They told the chiefs about the 
great victory over Braddock, they 
assembled some say forty and some 
Say sixty thousand Indians, and 
were preparing™to cross the mount- 
ains and descend upon Central 
Pennsylvania. In that hour fear 
journeyed on the wings of the wind. 


Pennsylvania was in a tumult of 
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alarm. When the news came, Christ- 
ian Post asked his friends to lift him 
upon his horse, and with a friend to 
lead the animal, hurried over the 
mountains to the place where the 
Indians were assembled. One night 
he came to the camp, where is now 
Beaver. He assembled some three 
hundred chiefs. 


CHRISTIAN Post AND His CHIVALRY 
The white leaders were furious, 


the young braves were set on war; 


but the dying missionary pleaded 
for peace. To the old chief in com- 
mand Christian Post addressed him- 
self. ‘‘For years I have served 
you. Living in the forest, I have 
taught your children and tended 
your sick and buried your dead. 
The Great Spirit does not want your 
people to kill my people. Let the 
English and Americans fight their 
own battles. Will you devastate 
these homes and murder these women 
and children? Those women are my 
sisters, these children are my chil- 
dren. I am dying. I have never 
asked aught of you. I now ask the 
lives of my people.’”’ When the day 
broke the old chief dissolved the 
council, and told his young braves 
that there would be no war. By 
noon the Indian army had folded its 
tents and ‘‘silently stolen away” into 
the forest. One missionary saved 
western Pennsylvania; single-handed 
he defeated anarmy. That achieve- 
ment is worth all that the home 
mission movement has cost. And 
yet even Post’s achievement has 
been rivaled by William Duncan, 
who, forty-seven years ago, landed 
among cannibals, and now look at 
the work he hath wrought! Yonder 
is the industrial village-of Metla- 
cathla. Every Indian family in its 
own frame. house, with their co-op- 
erative store, their bank, their great 
sawmill, their box factory, making 
their own tin cans, running a salmon 
cannery, Owning ships, tugs, naph- 
tha launches, having a church with 
an auditorium only less striking than 
this, with Indians that a few years 


ago pounded a medicine drum now 
playing a pipe organ and singing the. 
great hymns and psalms of the 
church. And yet this is only one of 
a string of jewels worn by the angel 
of missions. 


Missionary WuHo SAVED OREGON 
AND WASHINGTON 


But if these missionaries have 
built states and spread manhood 
over America, sometimes they have 
saved states, and one of them made 
a present of two commonwealths to 
this country. Of late Oregon and 
Marcus Whitman have been in the 
the flames of historical criticism. 
Professor Bourne, of Yale, has writ- 
ten much on the Whitman myth. 
He has led Marcus Whitman to the 
edge of the limbo where ghosts live 
and bowed him out of existence. 
All this is entirely safe for Professor 
Bourne, as Whitman has long been 
dead. His chief argument is that it 
was not until years after Whitman’s 
death that anybody ever heard of 
Whitman’s attempt to save Oregon 
to the republic. He thinks that by 
happy coincidence Webster ignor- 
antly insisted on the region, and by 
treaty gained Washington and Ore- 
gon. But now open to the pages of 
the Hudson Bay Company—those 
splendid volumes published by Long- 
mans & Green. Call that dis- 
tinguished historian, their author, 
into the stand. He will tell you 
that the Hudson Bay Company 
ruled Canada, once called Prince 
Rupert’s Land; that they had the 
power of life and death, as well as 
of making laws, and that they con- 
trolled western Canada, by their 
factors, like old Dr. McLaughlin, . 
who was their great man on the 
Columbia River, and who watched 
Whitman and his moves and sent 
Indian runners with messages to 
Montreal. Last summer this dis- 
tinguished historian said to me ata 
dinner: ‘‘ Your President did not 
understand the importance of Oregon 
and Washington, your Daniel Web- 
ster did not know about the country. 
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My ane thought they had it, and 

e would have the richest section of 
the Pacific slope but for that mis- 
sionary of yyours, Marcus Whitman, 
who crossed the continent in winter, 
endured the pitiless rains and snows, 
swam his horse through stream and 


river midst floating ice, and startled 
ebster and the President by the. 


story of the resources of the land we 
coveted.” And now, all along the 
track of Whitman’s ride has sprung 
up old men who indignantly scorn 
Professor Bourne’s attempt to rob 
hitman of his fame by writing a 
book called ‘‘*The Whitman Myth.” 
[en to the west of the Rockies, old 
en in St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
ew York and Washington, who 
heard Whitman describe the re- 
sources of the country, and listened 


' to his impassioned appeal for assist- 
ance in waking up his government. 
To-day there are a hundred proofs 
of Whitman’s achievement. And 


one of the books that has gone to 
the exploded limbo of myths is the 
volume that started up to destroy 
Whitman’s name. 


Bourne to which no scholar will ever 
Whitman was a_ knight 
‘errant who rode to victory. His 
work for Oregon, his name and fame, 
are henceforth a part of the history 
of the republic. 


| 


“Missionary JUSTIFIED BY SUPPORT. 


| He Lenps PIONEER 


Nor must we forget the way in 


which the missionary has supported 
the pioneer. 
, the story of the winning of the great 
West. In his splendid volumes, the 
President has set forth the history 
of these states, and territories. It 
is a romantic tale. But yesterday, 
one wide prairie, stretching off for 
_ hundreds of miles beyond the hori- 
zon. Indians indeed, buffalo, in- 
numerable, antelopes and prairie 
wolf, mighty rivers, unexplored 
mountains, forests filled with im- 
measurable treasure, and now behold 


the contrast! Twenty of the most. 


What!  ‘° The’ 
Whitman Myth?” That is the 


Fascinating, indeed, 
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prosperous states in the Union. But 
this transformation — bought at 
immeasurable cost. Brave hands 
subdued these wiry grasses, planted 
vineyard and orchard, lifted ax upon 
the trees, builded cabins, covered 
the land with homes, schools, towns, 
cities, but side by side with the 
hunter, pioneer and the settler jour- 
neyed the missionary. I know what 
privations these early settlers en- 
dured. Let no man say that from 
the viewpoint of an eastern pastor I 
am praising the work of a western 
home missionary, concerning whom 
I am ignorant. That which mine 
own eyes have seen, that which my 
hands have handled, that I declare 
unto you. When I was still in the 
academy, scarcely 18, at Grinnell, I 
went into the country, several miles 
away, and organized Sunday schools 
and three school houses. One day 
I read about the development of the 
Republican River country. Becom- 
ing interested, I took the train. to 
the end of the railroad, beyond Red 
Cloud, Neb. There I found scores 
and hundreds of teams, going across 
the prairie. The settlers built their 
houses out of sod, they put up a 
thousand of these rude houses ina 
single summer, they built their 
school houses for their children out 
of sod; scores of little towns and 
communities sprang up. I went 
into new school districts and as- 
sembled the people. 
Scotch, English, Irish, German, 


Swede, Norwegian, Dutch; they were » 


Methodist, Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Episcopalian, Congregation- 
alist. Among the forty or more 
families I found one who would do 
the work of superintendent and 
others of teachers; I raised the 
money to buy a hundred books for a 
circulating library, as many volumes 
of hymns. In this way, within a 
year and a half, I organized sixty- 
five Sunday schools, out of which 
sprang, I was once told by Mr. En- 
sign, who has the records of all those 
union schools, some twenty little 
churches. I know what these home 
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missionaries do, I know what risks 
they take, I know what perils they 
surmount. I left that work and 
returned to my first year in college, 
at 20, but the memory of it is still 
with me. 

At Cambridge, Neb., one Satur- 


day night, I asked a young man 


who was sweeping out a store that 
had just been built, if he would let 
me speak in the building the next 
night. And I well remember the 
school and the beginnings of the 
church we organized the next day. 
I have just met that man at this 
council who completed for me the 
story of the church. At the mining 
camp in the Wind River country, 
Wyoming, I asked some men in the 
saloon if they would let me give an 
address there. One of the cowboys, 
playing cards, told me he would help 
if I would wait till he had finished 
his game of poker. The men piled 
the beer kegs on top of the whiskey 
barrels. Inan hour’s time the saloon 
was crowded with a hundred and 
thirty-five miners, cowboys, women 
and children. The saloonkeeper’s 
child cried bitterly, alarmed by the 
crowd. Its shrieks threatened my 
address. I heard one of miners say, 
“that little brat! Why don’t she 
choke it!’’ My address had come to 
acrisis. So I said, ‘‘I have one 
little niece, back east, about as old 
as that baby. I would give $5 to 
hear her .cry five minutes.” The 
saloonkeeper beamed on his babe, 
the babe forgot its tears in its 
mother’s pleasure. When I was 
through, the saloonkeeper said, 
“Say, that was pretty good about 
the $5, so I thought I’d give it to 
you.”” And then, they all marched 
up to shake hands with me, and filled 
my pockets with $150. With it I 
bought a hundred books, a hundred 
Bibles, a hundred hymn books and a 
full set of lesson helps, and I think 
that the equipment still found in the 
little mining camp of South Pass 
holds some record of an evening ina 
saloon, twenty-four years ago. One 
night, near where is now Republican 


-dured a hundred times more. 


MISSIONARY 


City, Neb., overtaken by a furious 
storm, I wandered up and down the 
bank of that river, swollen by rain, 
and running bank full. The river 
at that point that night was I suppose 
300 feet wide. In the darkness, I 
knelt down, and in the storm said a 
prayer, plunged in, and when my 
horse scrambled up the bank on the 
other side, I put my arms around her 
neck and in the wet grass said an- 
other prayer, and rode five miles on 
to a sod house, where I slept. I 
mention this, because I want the 
members of this Council to under- 
stand that I know whereof I speak. 
For if I have seen a little, from that 
little I can interpret the much priva- 
tion, suffering and hardship these 
men have seen. For they have en- 
There 
are home missionaries in this Congre- 
gational Council, whose life story 
would surpass ‘‘ Black Rock” and 
the ‘‘Sky Pilot,” in pathos, in ad- 
venture, in comedy and in tragedy. 


Little wonder that Mr. Beecher once 


said, after his long trip to the north- 
west, ‘‘ These home missionaries are 
the very salt of our civilization and 
their shoe latchets Iam not worthy 
to stoop down and unloose.” 


THE CONTRIBUTION TO PATRIOTISM. 


Not less striking the influence of 
home missions upon patriotism. 
Several millions of foreigners have 
gone tothe northwest. Whole states 
have been settled by them. The 
resources of the land have been de- 
veloped by these new, raw peoples. 
‘“They will destroy our country,” 
is the cry of some. But not so. Go 
to a state like Minnesota. The im-. 
migrants have flaxen hair and blue 
eyes, and are the sons of Sweden and 
Norway. Do you'say they cannot 
be Americanized? Let events decide. 
Our fathers founded the _ public 
school, to make the new comers 
scholars. They founded the church 
to make them Christians; they 
founded liberty to make them free. 
Look at the result. Yonder is Min- 


nesota University, with one of the 
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| | 
greatest. educators in our land at its 
head. Thirty-eight hundred stud- 


ents crowd its lecture rooms. It 


may soon be second or third in the 
rank of our universities, from the 
viewpoint of numbers. 
these flaxen haired youths, studying 
law and medicine and engineering. 
Moreover, one thing will impress 
you; the marvelous patriotism of 
these young men. Why, the east 
hardly understands the depth of the 
patriotic tides now running through 
the great west. For many reasons, 
perhaps, New York 
American of our cities. The so- 
called ‘four hundred at one extreme, 
sneer at the democracy, ape England, 
and are essentially anti-American. 
‘Nearly a million foreigners complete 


the circle, and strike hands with the 


four hundred, in that they are not 
yet assimilated with the public. But 
the big, brawny foreigner, the colo- 
nist that is full of courage and 
audacity, foots it on into the great 
west, achieves a farm, founds a home, 
and the second generation feels that 
America is God's country by way of 
pre-eminence. What love of liberty! 
What enthusiasm for the ballot, and 
election day! With what cheers do 
they greet a speaker, rehearsing the 
stories of the founders and fathers! 
With what tears do they greet the 
names of Lincoln and Washington! 
The west fairly scintillates with patri- 
otism. The young men and cities 
of the Pacific coast fairly glow with 
love for the republic. That is why 
those Pacific coast towns are strate- 
gic points. There will be a new 
school of art in Southern California. 
Some of the great cities of the world 


are to be in California and Washing- 


ton and Oregon, and there to-day 
are found preachers, among the 
wisest, manliest, strongest and most 
influential, of the moral teachers of 


our country. And these new regions. 


| | 


N ow look at 


is the least i 
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need the support ‘of the east. There 
society. is in the making. Villages 
are springing up in a night. They 
look toward the great Orient. For 
them we must found churches, to 
them we must send our picked men, 
the lecture hall and the library must 
be built, the college must be made 
strong. Great leaders must be sent 
who will make beautiful the thres- 


hold of the university. Every hour . 
is big with destiny. We are making | 


history in the great west, and mak- 
ing it rapidly. And the hope of the 
western republic is in the faith of 
the fathers. With their new interest 


in the arts, they need that Christ 
who lent beauty to the work of the 


old masters. In all the problems of 
the market place, we need Him who 
taught us the spirit of good will, and 
who insisted that the strength of the 
rich should be organized for the 
service of the poor. Then will the 
majestic note return to our states- 
men and orators. Then will the old 
consecration rest upon law-maker 
and jurist; then will the home re- 
double its happiness, and the spirit 
of wisdom rest upon library and 
university. Then, again, will en- 
thusiasm return with the might of a 
summer’s storm. For the victory of 


Jesus Christ is an assured victory. | 


Once His evangel of love overflowed 
upon the twelve. They overflow 
upon theseventy. Theseventy pour 
their tides out upon the five thous- 
and. The five thousand transform 
Rome. The Christian missionary 
from Rome overflows into Europe. 
The Pilgrim fathers pour their rich 
flood over the republic. At last, 


these missionaries and knight errants | 


of the new chivalry, in their journey, 
shall achieve for all our people, wis- 
dom, faith, righteousness and love. 
And the republic shall become the 
outer embodiment of Augustine’s 


dream, the city and Republic of God. 
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OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
BON O.; SHELTON, ASSOCIATE | 


“WHY STUDY HOME MIS- 
SIONS? OR, TRACING 
THE HAND OF GOD IN 
AMERICAN HISTOR Y* 


By Don O. SHELTON 


‘ | ‘HE Christian college man is 


expected to have not only an 
intelligent, but a broad, out- 
look. Narrowness in him is a griev- 
ous defect. His study of the Bible, 


his intellectual training, and his con- , 


tacts with life, if prayerfully directed, 


will help him to look out on the’ 


world and on the needs of men from 
the point of view of his divine Mas- 
ter. This accurate wideness of 
vision is a priceless acquirement, for 
it is essential to large usefulness. 
The watchword of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, ‘‘The Evan- 


gelization of the world in this Gen-_ 


eration,” implies breadth of purpose 
and obligation. In the wide true 
sense of the word, there are multi- 
tudes in America not yet evangel- 
ized. That young woman in New 
York, twenty years of age, who had 
never heard the name of Jesus 
spoken except in daths, and who had 
no conception whatever of His char- 
acter and mission, is typical of a 
great number whose lives have been 
spent in the dark, dense sections of 
our large cities. Innumerable other 
illustrations of the need of vigorous 
evangelistic effort in nearly every 
section of our greater country are 


* Reprinted (with slight modification) 
from The Intercollegian, organ of the 
Student Department of the International 
Committee of Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations and of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions. 


available in proof of the vital relation 
of the Christian student body to 
home missions. 

Home and foreign missions are | 
not terms which designate two dis- 
tinct missionary enterprises. They 
relate, rather, to two sections of one 
great army, under one supreme 
Generalship. They go forward in 
response to one command, they take 
their supplies from one common ar- 
senal, and they are strengthened and 
empowered for their crusade by one 
Spirit. 

It is apparent that the more thor- 
oughly America is Christianized, the 
more speedily the whole world will 
be evangelized. Our obligation to 
do our utmost to evangelize the | 
whole world does not exempt us from | 
responsibility for the thorough evan- 
gelization of America. Neither does. 
the presence of duty near at hand 
free us from the utmost possible ex- 
ertion in behalf of distant nations. 
The substance of the divine com- 
mand is, Forward the whole Chris- 
tian army for conquest at home and 
abroad! 

Therefore the study of home mis- 
sions, as well as of foreign, will have 
a place in the program of every wise- 
ly directed missionary committee. 


Wuy Stupy HomeE Missions? 


Scarcely any study is more fasci-— 
nating or profitable than that of the 
workings of God in American history 
and of the present moral and spirit- 
ual welfare of our nation. 

1. Through an intelligent study 
of home missions will come a knowl- 
edge of what God has already 
wrought in America. His guiding 
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hand will be recognized in many of 


the processes by which the nation 
as become what it is. 


profitable ‘way, the usual studies in 
American history. 
_ Even our greatest historians have 


failed to describe the far-reaching 


éffectiveness of the work of the pio- 
eer preachers of the Gospel. The 
ve of men who fought savages, 


ho did rugged work in conquering 


the wilderness, who brought the re- 
sisting soil to large fruitfulness, and 

ho gave their energies to political 
affairs have been portrayed with con- 
hae ot fulness. But the toil of 
t 
tion—the pioneer heroes of the cross 
—is either entirely ignored or inade- 
quately described by some leading 
historians. President Roosevelt, in 
the picturesque story of frontier life 
contained in his ‘‘Winning of the 
West,’ barely mentions the immense 
value of the achievements of the 


early frontier preachers of the Gospel. — 


American historians, for the most 
part, have dwelt on the secondary 
rather than on the primary causes of 
the nation’s greatness. 
missionaries braved no less formid- 
able trials, endured no less severe 
sufferings, ‘made no less heroic sacri- 
fices, and were no less truly winners 
of the west, than their distinguished 
contemporaries whose lives 
spent in warring and in_ politics. 
The equipment of the college man 

-should include a knowledge of the 
heroism and fruitful labors of these 
stalwart men, who, in their life and 
work, aimed to do the will of God by 
founding a Christian nation. 

2. Intelligent home mission study 
also involves the weighing of the sig- 
nificance of current events, the study 
by Christian men of the ‘evils that 
now threaten the nation. The con- 
sideration of their cause, their rem- 
a and their future prevention 

ords wide scope for study, and the 

| application of the best Christian tal- 
ent. 

American people, and, the strength 
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Hence home. 
mission study will supplement, in a 


ese Other hardy builders of the na-- 


The home 


were. 


The moral condition of the. 
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or weakness of the forces that work 
for their regeneration, deserve the 
thoughtful consideration of strong 
men. 

3. The study of home missions. 
will bring out the close relation be- 
tween home and foreign mission en- 
deavor. Home mission churches. 
quickly come to have a practical in- 
terest in foreign missions. They 
have supplied foreign mission boards 
with many of their efficient mission- 
aries. This is one instance: Eight- 
een years ago there was established 
in a little: town in North Dakota a 
Congregational home mission church. 
The pastor who had been sent to the 
little village preached his first ser- 
mon ina depot, standing on a dry- 
goods box. One of the boys who 
heard that first discourse went out 
last year to India under appointment 
of the American Board. Another 
young man who had his training in 
the young people’s society of the 
same church, went out as a foreign 
missionary three years ago. Another 
is now preparing for the foreign field. 
Still another is a western pastor. 

_ Not only men, but funds also, are 
furnished by these home mission 
churches. A home mission church 
in New York state, having had the 
aid of the Home Missionary Society 
for a few years, about two years ago- 
reached self-support. This year it 
assumed the entire salary of the 
young man just referred to as being” 
in India. - These two home mission 
churches are typical of many others. 
Their history shows that there is an 
intimate relation between the Chris- 


tianization of America and the evan- 


gelization of distant parts of the 
world: 

4. Home mission study during a 
man’s college course is also impor- 
tant because of the fact that, as Pro- 
fessor James of Harvard has pointed 
out, the conceptions acquired before- 
thirty remain, usually, the only ones. | 
we ever gain. 

An interest in home missions is. 
likely to begin when the study of 
home missions is begun, While their 
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church and the 


belongs, on the 
individual 


ours, the officials 
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minds are plastic, it is important 
that college men gain right concep- 
tions of the magnitude, importance 
and possibilities of the home mission 
crusade. Then, whether their future 
activities are centered in business, 
in a profession, or in public life, they 
will regard their calling as a depart- 
ment of the activities of the Church 
of Christ and will have at heart the 
highest welfare of the nation and the 
world. 

A home mission study class, in ad- 


dition to forezgu mission study, in 
every college Christian association, 


and in every young people’s society 


in Americaevery year! This, surely, 
is not too high an ideal. The age 
needs men and women who, what- 


ever their sphere of action, will look 


out on life with somewhat of the 
breadth of vision, compassion of 
heart, and obedience of spirit of Him 
who said, ‘‘Ye shall be my witnes- 
ses,’”’—at home, in the nation, in all 
the world. 


HOW YOUNG PEOPLE MAY HELP THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


By WILLIAM SHAW 


Treasurer Worlds Christtan Endeavor Union 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, AT DES 


= THE ABSENCE OF REV. CHARLES L. KLOSS, WHO WAS CALLED AWAY FROM THE 


MOINES, IOWA, MR. SHAW SPOKE ON THE ABOVE NAMED TOPIC. HIS ADDRESS WAS 
BRIGHT, POINTED, FORCEFUL. IT WAS ONE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE ADDRESSES GIVEN 


DURING THE ENTIRE SERIES OF MEETINGS 


IRST — Chris- 
tian Endea- 
vor societies 

can help home mis- 
sions by training 
a church member- 
ship that will blot 
out that insidious 
and deadening dis- 
tinction between 
the Kingdom of 
God in the home 


Kingdom of God 
in the wide field. 
Christ made no 
distinction. 
He said ‘‘Go ye in- 
to all the world.” 

Second—The 
Christian Endea- 
vor societies can 
help by training a 
church member- 
ship and ministry 
that will place the 
responsibility for 
missions where it 


Chris- 
tian, not on the 
board of missions. 
The business is 


of our boards are 
our agents. 


WILLIAM SHAW 


If we would 
spend less. time 
criticising them 
and more in co-op- 
erating with them 
a new day would 
dawn for missions 
of‘every name. If 
there are details 
of management or 
administration 
that need readjust- 
ment, let’s adjust 
them as speedily 
and quietly as pos- 
sible. As a busi- 
ness man it is my 
judgment, that 
there is not a busi- 
ness represented 
here today that 
would not be 
ruined and the 
owner a bankrupt, 
if we spread the 
seeds of distrust 
and lack of confi- 
dence in the con- 
cern among the 
trade, as we, per- 
haps unconscious- 
ly, are spreading 
them amongst the 
constituency of 
our missionary 
boards. 
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_ they want to or not. 
incident of the city boy and thecows. The 
first day he was in the country he went 
_ down to the pasture with his country cousin 
to bring the cows home. 
- crowding against the bars and mooing for 


| the Kingdomasin 
-aday. Tammany 


Saloons work at 
destruction all 


the hours the law 
allows and more. 


|way of every 
downward path 


the children of 
light? 


Third—In addition to our work of in- 
forming our people regarding missions we 


- must lay the financial obligation upon them 
now. | 
Our cHurches are cursed with wealth 


that belongs to God. We have denied 


Him His share of the trust funds in our 


care. | 
And the people need to give, whether 
You remember the 


The cows were 


OF DEEP REGRET 


| JHEN the perseverance of 
| | saints matches that of sin- 


nersthe church will bringin 


Hallnever sleeps. 


the | business of 


Corrupt politi- 
cians know the 
value of personal 
work and hustl- 
ing. At the gate- 


is concentrated 
the appeal to 
youth. The devil 
is a consummate 
advertiser. His 
‘‘Boy Want- 
ed’”’ is posted in 
the most conspic- 
uous places. Are 
the children of 
this world always © 
to be wiser than 


REV. CHARLES LUTHER KLOSS ooo. 
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all they were worth. Thecity boy said, 
‘‘How hungry the cows are; they want to 
be fed.” But the better informed country 
boy said, ‘‘ You little fool, they don’t want 
to be fed they want to be milked.” 

And so in our churches we have been 
troubled because the people get tired of 
our sermons and talks, and we try to cram 
down another dose when they already are 
so full they can’t swallow and some can’ 
even chew. 

No, no, they need to be milked, and then 
they will come to the church pasture with 


an appetite that will appreciate even dry © 


hay. 


WHAT LOCAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES CAN DO 
- TO AID HOME MISSIONS 


By Rev. Luruer K toss 
_ Pastor Central Congregational Church, Philadelphia 


R. KLOSS WAS PREVENTED FROM DELIVERING HIS ADDRESS ON. THE ABOVE SUB- 
JECT AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, AT DES MOINES, IOWA. HIS INABILITY TO BE PRESENT WAS A SOURCE 


The facts indicate that the 
Congregational church is not con- 
centrating in its appeal to youth. 

Sunday 
school enroll- 
ment has stead- 
ily declined in the 
past few years. 
The additions on 
confession of 
faith are pitifully 
small. Mr. Bok’s 
figures which 
show a decline of 
per cent. im 
the matterof 
church attend- 
ance on the part 
of young men in 
the past six years, 
have not been 
successfully con- 
troverted. in 
1879 there were 
220,000 members. 
of Christian En- 
deavor societies 
in the Congrega- 
tional denomina- 
tion. Last year 
there were 170,- 
Facts could 
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as 


selected missionary 


‘contact. 


be multiplied which indicate the 
missionary opportunity of the hour. 

The first business of the young 
people is to secure the fullest infor- 
mation as to the history of the 
Home Missionary Society, what it 
has done, its identification with pa- 
triotism, its needs, its outreach and 
hope for the future. The reason 
why more men are not interested in 
missions is because they have not 
been trained. They lack informa- 
tion. Most men only awaken to the 
fact that there are any home mis- 
sionaries when they hunt for some 
second-hand trousers which their 
good wives have already confiscated 
for home missionary barrels. The 
propaganda of Karl Marx and Ferdi- 
nand Lasalle comprehended no more 
than the sowing of seed. They were 
perfectly willing to await results. 
The present crop of social democrats 
which now vex the ambitious Ger- 
man Kaiser justifies their wisdom. 
There is a demand for popularizing 
missionary intelligence, putting it in 
anecdotal form, making it so attract- 
ive that it must be read and then 
sowing it broadcast. Herein is a 
plea for a combined missionary mag- 
azine illustrated and edited with 
ability, a magazine on a par with 
the best secular magazine of the 
day. A young people’s society with 
which I am acquainted has a finely 
library. Its 
courses of study and work are laid 
out with such fine sense of propor- 
tion that it has awakened chiefly the 
interest of the boys and young men 
in missionary work. It is safe to 
say that when these grow up to man- 
hood they will be with the women 


equally loyal supporters of her mis- 


sionary causes. | 

‘Again local young people’s socie- 
ties can aid in supporting or helping 
to support some home missionary. 
Personal touch gives interest. In 


every large city there are areas of 


unchurched population which forma 
magnificent field for the exploitation 
of young people in direct missionary 
In the country there are 
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school houses where Bible schools, 
preaching and young people's ser- 
vices may be maintained. Young 
people hunger for action and if 
properly directed will prove the 
most valuable agency in furthering 
the interests of the Home Missionary 
Society. 

Again the young people's socie- 


ties can aid by contributing that 


which is a peculiar gift of young 
people—enthusiasm. The appeal to 
the daring, to the heroic, always 
meets with a generous’ response 
from the young. Torisk something, 
to engage in a scrimmage or contest 
where there is a chance to break 
one’s neck as in football is very allur- 
ing. Ignatius Loyola, a soldier en- 
amored of adventure, determined to 
be a saint because it offered more 
discipline, demanded more courage 
and offered # field of legitimate 
adventure vaster than military ser- 
vice or statecraft; He was _ right. 
Home missions to-day offers to our 
young people a field wide enough to 
call forth the most consummate 
energy. and heroism. A _ young 
woman in Philadelphia who is en- 
gaged in mission work in the slums 
took with her a valise every evening. 
I asked her why she did that. She 
replied that it contained a clean 
shirt-waist and collar for she said in 
their street meetings it was seldom 
they escaped without being bespat- 
tered with mud and filth thrown by 
some in the crowd. Did she stop 
going? It but made her the more 
determined and gave her incidentally 
some conception of the wide range 
of missionary work. The day will 
surely come when we shall have in 
our churches great gatherings and 
set apart our choicest and _ best 
young men to anoint them for dis- 
tinct missionary work in our city 
halls. We shall set apart mission- 
aries to look after the sanitation, 
the physical and moral health of our 
cities. We shall broaden the home 
missionary idea and make its appealso 
alluring and winsome as to make the 
consecration of our best imperative. 
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“ITTLE drops of water on 
Little grains of sand, 

Make a mighty difference 
In the price of land,”’ 


was about the first thing we heard 
on our arrival in Colorado on a two 
week’s vacation trip from New York. 
The much heard of irrigation ditches 
were yet a surprise, bringing the 
mountain streams to desert lands 
where fruit trees grew in luxuriance 
and the beet sugar plants grew so 
large |that we were told ‘‘three 
policemen could sleep on one beat.” 
Denyer with its thrift and enter- 
prise made an impression which 
would have been greater, if we had 
not seen the clairvoyants, astrolo- 
gers, palmists and greater evils 
advertised on every hand to catch 
the mountaineers and plains-man, 
but its homes and public school sys- 
tem promise great things. The 
numerous institutions for consump- 
tives, of which about the youngest 
is the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Health Farm, open for a 
nominal charge to members of that 
organization, cannot but silently 
preach unselfish love for humanity. 
Leaving Denver, entering the 


mountains and passing through 
twenty+nine tunnels in nineteen 
miles, with a remarkable vista, as 


we emerge from each, fairly dazes 
an easterner not used to such rail- 
roading, and in the grandeur of the 
scenery he forgets to notice the 
absence of means for the religious 


education of the scattered popula- » 


tion. | 

A green spot was the hamlet of 
Manitou, nestled at the foot of Pike’s 
_ Peak, though itself 6300 feet above 


the sea. the 


A LITTLE JOURNEY IN COLORADO 


By SYLVESTER S. Butss 


Sabbath we 
attended its pretty Congregational 
church, whose motto ‘‘ Thy right- 
eousness is as the Great Mountains” 
was a text as a continual sermon. 
But it was evident that stopping 
at Point Sublime or seeing St. Peter’s 


Dome does not save the miner, for 


at those mining camps vice was 
rampant and without blushing puts 
its name boldly on the front door. 

The recent disturbances among 
the Colorado miners necessitated the 
issuing of an injunction by Chief 
Justice Fuller of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Curiosity 
drew a number to read it in the post 
office at Cripple Creek, calling forth 
the only remark made: ‘‘ Not worth 
the paper it is written on.” That, 
with what we saw of the women in 
the mining camps, convinced us, as 
never before, of the urgent neces- 


sity of aggressive home missionary 


work. 

At a junction point, while waiting 
for a connection, the fireman of our 
train was asked about the local rail- 
road association branch. He had 
subscribed to the building fund 


-under.a definite condition, which the 


directors had not lived up to, and 


hence, in his estimation, Christianity 
had been compromised. ‘There was 


food for reflection. 


admired and may be the plains 
develop some excellent traits not 
observable from the train, but the. 
loneliness of the inhabitants of those 
barren plains of southern Colorado 
seem to cry out ‘“Come over and 
help us.’ 


4 ‘ 
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to develop 
recklessness which could not but be 
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FROM THE FRONT LINE 


The Dark Side 


HILE our brother Frazer of 

\) \) Guanajay, Cuba, is a born 

optimist, there come to 

him now and then hours of despair 

which are certainly pardonable in 

view of such difficult surroundings 
as he here describes. 


It is conceded that the new priests are 
money-getters, but they leave matters worse 
than they were morally. I notice a great 
difference in the children under their influ- 
ence. They show the effects of the teaching 
against us. ‘‘No, I never go to that wor- 
ship any more.” ‘This I overheard in the 
market one morning. So they are taught 
to hate us with utter contempt and how 
easy that is for us all! Socially we are not 
let alone. The mayor and his three beauti- 
ful sisters and their friends come and pass 
a pleasant evening with us now and then. 
We passed a pleasant evening also with the 
judge of First Instance and his wife. He 
declared he would have fined the friars 
$500 each for their lottery_if any one had 
taken it up. Our editor is still attacked 
every week in the local paper, the charge 
being that he is a Congregationalist. 

The Teachers’ School has been in session 
again and I was invited once more to attend, 
indeed they seemed quite anxious to have 
me do so and I have managed to give them 
a part of a forenoon or an afternoon. It is 
a pity that they cannot have normal lectures 
worthy of the name. Too great a propor- 
tion of these teachers are bad to get good 
results from public schools. 

~The poor people are without guides and 
laws are made to be broken rather than 
kept. I enjoy preaching to those who 


come to our service, and I doubt not that | 


the unseeing hearers that gather on the 
outside carry away something. We cannot 
believe that the people think less of us. 
Indeed just now we were never more 
esteemed. But who can break their bands? 
Who can stand up and fight a host of rela- 
tives and friends? 

There are in prospect five pupils for Rol- 
lins College from Guanajay, Cubans of 
course. Those who went further north 
brought home good reports, so little by 
little the prejudice will be broken up. 

We have just eaten our first dinner with 
a Cuban family, a very good meal but twice 
or three times as much as was needed. We 
were treated very nicely. To a student 


alone. 


there is much to learn in Cuba. From the 
beginning the police have worked their 
own way with the people; unless of a very 
grave nature crimes are never looked after. 
This leaves the people all at sea, no chart 
or compass. Linked with this is the loss of 
home life, then gambling and vice. We 
find few places indeed open in this house of 
Soul.” 


Hand Picked Fruit 


The following simple story from 


Rev. O. F. Thayer of Mullan, Idaho, 


is but one of many that come to us 
from the mining fields. They afford 
rare opportunities for personal effort 
to the man who is wise to win souls. 


I met\a miner the other day and on his. 
face despair was written. I saw at a glance 
the life of sin to which he had been given 
up.. From a home of culture, wealth and 
refinement he had been brought by his own 
neglect to the life of a common ‘‘ mucker.”’ 
This is the term we give to the men who 
shovel the ore and dirt in the mines. 
Fortunately I was able to bring to him a 
message of hope and show the path of 
victory. As pastors among the mines we 
have to do our work mostly with these men 
You cannot reach them nor touch 
their mining life in a public gathering. | 


A Missionary Experience 


The following from Rev. David 
B. Gray of Oregon is fitted to en- 
courage the faith of all sincere work- 
ers for God. 


The mother and daughter were friends 
of the church but not members. ‘Thecreed 


. of the family was that people could be just 


as good Christians out of the church as in 
it. But the daughter became interested in 
the Wednesday evening Question Class, 
where numerous questions about the 
Christian life werediscussed. Of excellent 
moral character and amiable disposition, 
a favorite with young and old, she came by 
and by to feel that something was lacking, 
and yielded to the evident working of the- 
Spirit in her heart, felt that she was a 
sinner, accepted the Saviour and began the 
Christian life in earnest. One evening the 
question was asked whether it were a. 
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necessary part of the Christian life to be- : 


come aichurch member? She was the first 


one toanswer ‘‘It is.” Then the question. 
was made personal. ‘‘Do you wish to take. 


this sq 38 And she immediately replied, 
‘‘I do.” But what would the mother say 


about it, for it had been hinted that she 


would oppose. | 

- Ina few days I visited the family and ex- 
pected to find the situation a difficult one. 
But I found the Spirit had been there be- 
fore me and she was not only willing that 
her daughter should unite with the church 


but said she had been thinking much of her | 


own duty to become a member. Then she 


uttered'a beautiful tribute to the members 


of the church, saying, ‘‘I have been im- 
pressed’ for some time with the faithful- 
ness, the patience and self-sacrifice of the 
members in their efforts to do good and I 
have learned to love them.” So instead of 
hindering her daughter, she proposed to be 
her helper, and they were both baptized 
and came into the church together. 


A Little Bit of Human Nature 


They have it even in beautiful 


California ‘as the following little 
story from a missionary in that 
region shows. | 


About fifteen or sixteen years ago some- 
thing that every body has forgotten except 
the one person interested, happened to dis- 
please an old soldier living at L 
People connected with the church refused 
to let this old gentleman do some patriotic 
decorating in the church building and he 
vowed at that time that he would never set 
foot in our place of worship again. He has 
broken his vow and a few Sundays ago he 
came out and he said to me afterwards, ‘‘I 
have buried the hatchet; you may expect 
to see mé at church after this.” _ 


One Day’s Work 


The home missionary pastor never 
complains of hard work. He is only 
too glad of opportunities. Rev. 


H. A. Lyman of Douglas, Wyom- 


ing, gives the following itinerary of 
a single| Sabbath. 


Sunday ismy busy day. Iattend Sunday 
school at Douglas in the morning, teach- 
ing a class and conducting the morning 
preaching service, closing by noon. At 
12.30 I start with a livery team for Beaver, 
our outstation, driving the eighteen miles, 
up;hill and down in two and a half hours. 
At 4 P. M., I close the service in the school 
house and after shaking hands with the 
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people and watering the team, start on my 


homeward journey at 4.20. It is almost 


seven o'clock when I reach home and I 
have just time to get a little supper and go 
to the Christian Endeavor meeting which is 
followed by evening preaching service. 
This outstation is purely a missionary 
work, for the collection does not quite pay 
the expense of the team. But the people 
seem to appreciate our efforts and I trust 
some good seed is being sown. 


Great Hope in the Children 


Miss Barbara Mylnarik our de- 


voted Slavic worker in Pennsylvania, | 


by her gifts of sympathy and love, 
finds her way into many needy homes 


by the help of the children. She 


has evidently learned the first great 
secret of missionary success. 


This last quarter besides visiting I have 
had a number of new experiences. One 
thing is that we try to collect some money 
for our church building in every comfort- 


able and right way; and the other thing is 


that my sewing school class held a Bazaar 
just thislast month. The girls were greatly 
interested in such work and they were like 
bees when the plants are covered with 
blossoms. ‘That was our first Bazaar in our 
little Stockdale church and it was through 
the little children. It is true again and 
again that the little children are a good ex- 
ample tos the older people. I have no 


guccess with the women to commence a 


sewing society and to have a Bazaar. But, 
God be blessed, I have great success with 


those little children and everything turns 


out to our satisfaction. We earned $30. 
which were given over for the new church 
building. 

No doubt that I had the greatest portion 
of hard work in this, but after it I was and 


am happy that we can help the church in 


this way. All the girls of the Sunday 
school and sewing school are members of 
the Junior Endeavor Socjety and some boys 


with them. They do very nicely. They 
_ hold socials with Mr. Donat’s and my help 
_ of course, but they are able to make up a 


nice program and serve refreshments as 
well as the older women could do. Now 
they have more than three dollars in the 


treasury and they gave the church two 


dozen tumblers and very nice ones too. 
Such little workers in the church make me 
very happy and many times I feel encour- 
aged. On the other hand I try to ask every 
one of my friends for financial help for our 
church building. This also takes much 
time, writing and talking, but I know it is 
my duty because I know we need a better 


place_for our divine worship. 
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| MAINE—$26. 75. 


Woman's } 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$7¢8.06. 


Buell, 605.88; Milford, Plymout 
Ch. of Christ, Ladies’ H. M. Soc., 125; New London, rst 
Ch. of Christ, 35.90; Norwalk, Estate of H. G. Hyatt, 


15; West Hartford, 
| Woodstock, rst S. S., 5.87. 


| Bridgeport, So. Ladies’ 
NEW YORK—$735.6:. 


1 Elbridge, 15; 


APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 


APPOINTMENTS 


October, 1904. 


Not in commission ‘ast year. 


Jones, Jay J., Hobart, Okla. 

Mill, Jaines W., Leadville, Red Cliff, Gilman and 
Meredith, Colo.; Mote, Henry W., Graceville, Minn. 

Read, J]. L.. Claremont, Seibert, Kirk and Cope, 


ichardson, W. IL., Pearle, Idaho. 


Sealey, H. J., Atlanta, Ga.; Smith, G. A., Dacula, 
Powder Springs, Cascade and Hapeville, Ga. 
Whitehead, John W.. North Rome, Ga.; Williams, T. 


_A., Olyphant, Pa.; Wright, Edwin F., Julesburg, Colo. 


Re--omuttsstoned. 


Cowman, Joseph, Tualatin, Oregon; Curtis, Norman 


Pueblo, Colo. 
- Day, Richard C., South Bend, Wash. 


Essig, Gottlieb, St. Peter, Beaver Creek and New 


Era, Oregon; Evans, David E., Armour, S. Dak. 
Gilmore, William C.. Hubbard, Oregon; Green, 
George E., Ft. Pierre, S. Dak. ? 
John L., Bertha and Clarissa, Minn.; Hein, 
George, Hanover, N. Dak.; Henness, P. J., Lakota, 
N. Dak.; Hitchcock, S., Marion and Litchfield, N. Dak. 
Isaacs, William J., Spencer, Nebr. 
Kelts, William P., Esmond, Elling and Long Lake, 
N. Dak.; King, Christopher 'C., Stone Mountain, Ga. 
Lansborough, John F., Holdrege, Nebr.; Lind, N. J., 
General Missionary in N. Dak. : 
McClane, W. R., Springfield and Selma, Minn.;— 
Mowrey, Dwight F.. Mohall, N. Dak. 
Stillman, Orson A., Buffalo, Wyo.; Stocking, James 
B., Burwell, Nebr.; Stutson, Henry H., Biwabik, Minn. 
Thomas, Charles M., Brunswick and Willowdale 
Nebr.; Thompson, Thomas, Wagner, S. Dak. 
Whalley, John, Frankfort, S. Dak. 


RECEIPTS 


October, rgoq. 


For account of receipts by State Auxiliary Societies, 


see pages 293-204 


Bar Harbor, > ong Higgins, 1; Skowhegan, Island 


iss. Soc. 18.75; Winslow, 7. 


N. H. H. M. Soc., by A. B. Cross, Treas., 752.84; Ben- 


‘nington, 3.60; Lebanon, 25.40; New Ipswich, Proceeds of 
Children’s Fair, 9.25; West Lebanon, 6.97. 


7 
Westminster West, 13; Wilder, rst, 2.17. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$1,056.05. 
Mass. H. M. 8 


oc., by Rev. J. Coit, Treas., 250; By 


-request of donors, 179.93: Dorchester, 2nd, 82.24; Gard- 
ner, A Life Member, 2; Haverhill, Class No. 12, West 
S. S., 3.85; Lowell, Eliot. 23.20; Mittineague, 17.85; New- 
bury, rst, C. E., 3.64; Northampton, rst, Dorcas Soc. 
Salary Fund, 50; South Dennis, 5; South Hadley, 2;; 
‘Springfield, South, 75; Westboro, Evan, 72.73; Worcester, 
Hope, 9.61; Union, 4o. 


Woman’s H. M. Association ‘of Mass. and Rhode Island), 


Miss L. A. White, Treas.: For Salary Fund, 216. 
RHODE ISLAND—$73. 
R. I. H. M. 


og. 
Soc., by J. W. Rice, Treas, 65.09; Provi- 


dence, Plymouth, 8. 
| CONNECTICUT—$2,386.50; of which legacies, $1,219.88. 


Miss. Soc. of Conn., by Rev. J. S. Ives, 27.20; For 


salaries of Western Supt’s, 675; Bloomfield, 5.65; Elling- 
ton, Estate of Martha E. K. Chapman, 600; Glaston- 
bury, Miss A. M. Goodrich, 15; Goshen, 49.55; Greenwich, 
**In Memoriam,’’ 5; Guilford, ist, by E. W. 


Leete to 
const. Miss M. A. Knowles an Hon. L. M., 50; Hart- 
ford, L. M. Burt, 25; oo ea Estate of Charles 

, 28.30; New Haven, ist 


14; Salisbury, 32 75; South Norwalk, rst, 12.20; Stratford, 
Mrs. E. G. Sisson, 5; Windsor, rst, 17; 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, Treas.: 
Benev. Fund, 37.20. 


Bangor, 11.53; Brooklyn, South, 75; East Bloomfield, rst, 
Fairport, 21.20; Paris, 10.25; Riverhead, 
Sound Ave., 20.09; Rocky Point, C. E., 3.11; Saratoga 
Springs, New England, 11.05; Sayville, 34.19; Staten 


Island C. E. Soc’s, 45 Sherburne, 437-953 Skerry, 1.693 War- 


saw, Friends, 10. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Treas.: 


Brooklyn, Lewis Ave. C. E. special, 50; Poughkeepsie, 
ast, S. S.,15.65; 65.65. 


NEW JERSEY—$566. 96. 

Camden, A. M. Wood, special, 5; East Orange, ‘‘ K,”’ 
100: Glen Ridge, 104.25; Hoboken, 6.7: Lit- 
tle Ferry, German, 12; Montclair, rst, 2; Newark, Belle- 
ville Ave., 46.95. 

Woman’s H. M. Union of the N. J. Assoc., Mrs. G. A. L. 
Merrifield, Treas. ,242.06; Asbury Park, 1st, 25; Jersey 
City, 1st, 23; 290.06. ae 


PENNSYLVANIA—$31.85. 
Coaldale, 2nd, 3. sete 


Woman’s H. M. Union of the N. J. Assoc., Mrs. G. A. L. 
Merrifield, Treas.: Philadelphia, Central, 28.85. 


DELAWARE— $10.00. 
Wilmington, E. Sprague, 10. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$o. 00. 
Tryon, Ch. of Christ, 9. 


GEORGIA~— $56.60. 

Aragon, Belleview, 2.25; Atlanta, Marietta, 3.50; Ini- 
manuel 2; Doerun, 1; Fort Valley, 1st, 10; Hoschton, 3.75 ; 
Leslie, New Providence, Seville, Williford and Asbury 
Chapel, 1; Lifsey, Cochran and Liberty. 5.30; Naylor, 
Pleasant Home, 1; Pearson, Union Hill, 10.60; Way- 
cross, Whitehall, 6; Wilsonville, Rocky Hill, 9.20; 
Winder, Antioch. r. 3 


ALABAMA—$r12.00. 


Clanton, Mt. Spring, Deatsville; Pine Grove and 
Verbena, Shady Grove, 2.50; East Tallassee, Liberty 
and Tallassee, 3.50; Fort Payne, Emmanuel, 5; Kin- 
sey, 

LOUISIANIA—$o. 50. 

Kinder, rst, 4.50; Vinton, rst, s. 

FLORIDA—$34.60. 

_Destin, East Pass, 3.50; Esto, Pleasant Hill and 
Caryville, New Effort, 2; Interlachen, 1; Key West, 
14.60; Orange City, 10; Potolo, Rev. E. A. Buttram, 
2.50; Wright, Union Grove, r. | 
TEXAS—$16. 2s. 

Dallas, Central, 5; Grice, Pilgrim, 1; Sherman, St. 
Paul, ro.25. 

OKLAHOMA—$4.62. 
Nashville, 2; Okarche, 1st, 1.62 ; West Guthrie, 1. 


‘ ARIZONA—$3. so. 


Nogales, Trinity, 3.so. 
OHIO—$2s5.00. 

Oberlin, Rev. H. B. Hall, 2s. 
INDIANA—$17.36. 

Received by ‘Rev. E. D. Curtis, Michigan City, Capt. O. 
E. Parks, 4; Hammond, 10; Terre Haute, Plymouth, 3.36. 
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ILLINOIS—$26.78. 
Elgin, rst, 8.28; Fall Creek, (zerman, 12.50; Peoria, 
Miss M. H | 


. Bradley, 1; Seward, 5. 


MISSOURI—$316.60. | 
Hamilton, 1st{ 20; St. Louis, rst, 32.85; Swedish, 2.75; 
W. R. Bidleman, I. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. D. Rider, Treas., 210; 
St. Louis, Pilgrim, Mrs. R.- Webb, 50; 260. 


WISCONSIN—$r0.75. 
Curtiss, German Zions, 1.25; Ogdensburg, Scands, 8; 
Wood Lake, Swedes, 1.50. 


IOWA—$21.88. 
Iowa Home Miss. Soc., by Miss A. D. Merrill, Treas.. 

11,88. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. H. Beach, Treas., ro 


SOTA—$r70.07. 


MINNE 7 
, Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D.D., Alexandria, special 
for N. Minn., 25; Brainerd, rst, special for N. Minn., 


15; Madison, 3; Minneapolis, pie Sonat 56.25; Lowry 
Hill, 15.24;, Miss Abby Bailey, 2; Wadena, special for N. 
Minn., 4; Kr 
8.42: Merriam Park, Olivet, 28.60; 
5; Scands, 2.11. 
NEBRASKA—$174.75. | 

Received by Rev. i Bross, Rokeby, A Friend, 5; Alliance, 
(;,erman, 2:20; Butte and Naper, German, s; Princeton, Ger- 
man, 10; Ravenna, 1st, 2; Sargent, 4; Turkey Creek, Ger- 
man, 15; Received by H. A. Snow, Treas.: Beemer, 5.25; 
Crete, 93.64; Genoa, “A Friend,’’ 10; Grant, 2; Lincoln, 
H. Barnam, 5; Long Pine, 4; McCook, 5; Weeping Water, 
5; Wisner, 5.75; 135.64; Less Expenses, 4.09; 131.55. 
NORTH DAKOTA—$30.07. 

Carrington, 21.35; Bebstecn, 2; Esmond, 1.50; Wahpeton, 
Ist, 5.22. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—379.90. 

Aberdeen, 3.11; Canton, 3.48; Carthage, 
Redstone and Glenview, 3; Fairfax, Bethlehem Ger- 
man. 17.50; Lesterville, Ward, 4; Letcher, 6.31; Mission 
Hill, 1.50; Parkston, German, 25; Selby. German, 16. 
COLORADO —$683.90. 

Received by Rev. H. Sanderson, Telluride W. H. M. Soc., 
16; Colorado Springs, Rev. P. C. Hildreth, in memory 
of his mother, 12; Greeley, rst, 54.11 ; Whitewater, 1. 


» 1; Winona, 2nd, 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. — 
| Receipts in October, 1904. 
| Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 
Amherst, North, 30; Andover, Ballard Vale. 55; Free 
Christian, 8; a friend, 50; hfield, 18.10; lmont, 
Waverly, 14.81; Boston, Boylston, 8.50; Hannah Carle- 
ton Legacy, 500; Dorchester Village, 11; Roxbury 


| 


Elliot, 86.10; Mt. Vernon, Norwegian, 9.75; 
inthr 


Brookline, 75.14; Charlestown, Op, 29.18; Chelms- 
ford, Central 1; Gilbertville, 132.20; Gilbert Mowe 3 
12.10; Greenfield, 2nd, 29.38; Great Barrington, C. E. 
2.23; Greenwich, 20.60; Gurney Fund Income, 15: East 
hampton, 1st, 20.10; East Northfield. 45.27; Falmouth, 1st, 
42.25; Hanover, 2nd, 6; Hanson, Church, 3.50; S. S., 1; 
Hawley, 1st, 1.80; 12.55; Longmeadow, Benevo- 
lent Assoc., 103; well, Swede, 4.62; Mansfield, 16; 
Marshfield, Hills, 18.75: Maynard, 35; Melrose, for A. De 
Barritt work, 2.82; Monson, 57.01; Monterey, 2; New Bed- 
ford, North, 30.14: Newburyport, 1st, 24.67; North, 
Church, 6.93; S. S., 1.47; Newton, Elliot 150; 1st, 93.06; 
Northbridge, Whitinsville, C. E., for work in Alaska, 
56.94; N. Leominister, Ch., 18; S. S., 2; Paxton, 5.25; 
Pigeon Cove, Swede, 5; Pittsfield, French, 10; Plympton, 
3.50; Quincy, Finns, 18.25; Raynham, 1st, 8.45, Reading, 
35; D. Reed Fund, Income, 122; Sandisfield, 4.25; 
a Round Hill C. E., 5; Sister’s Fund Income, 
80; So. Framingham, Grace, 56.82; So. Medway, Memorial, 
4.50 ; Springfield, Olivet, 9.60; Hope, 40; Stockbridge, 
1:70; Townsend, 15-27; Wall Fund, Income, 48; Welles- 
ey Hills, Church, for Rev. W. R. Reud, Arizona, 
.64; E. C, Hood, for Italian work, 58.33; 
estport, S. S., 7.47; West Springfield, 1st, 20; W. Yar- 
tdi 5.25; D. Ww Whitcomb, Fund Income, 48; Whit- 
man, 29.87; Winchester, Est. of Isabel B. Tenney, 375; 
Woburn, 1st, Ladies’ Charitable pending Soc., 30; 
Wollaston, 42.60; Worcester, Piedmont, 36; W. S. S., 20. 


Woman’s H. M. Assn., Lizzie D. White, Treas. 
WN $55.00 
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ess, Plymouth, 4.453 St. Paul, Pacific, 
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dam Neck, 10; Hartford, Warburton Chapel, S. S.. 
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Woman’s H. M. Union, Miss I. M. Strong, Treas., 
Boulder, 24.10; Buena Vista, 5; Colorado Springs, 1st, 
60.24: 2nd, 7; Cripple Creek, 25; Denver, rst, 68.48; 
Boulevard. 19.06; Third, 21.10; Pilgrim, 7.59; Ply- 
mouth, 135; Eaton, 15; C. E., 5; Greeley, 37.60; Harmon, 
rr.30; Hayden, 20; Leadville, 2; Longmont, 60; Manitou, 
20; Montrose, 10; North Denver, 14.02; Pueblo, ist, 10; 
Rye, 5.30; Trinidad, 9; Villa Park, 15; 606.79. 
WYOMING—$1 16. 22. 

Dayton, 13; Douglas, R. Hoghton, 2s. 

Woman’s Missionary Union, Mrs, J. W. Worrall, Treas. 
Cheyenne, 68.47; Rock Springs, 1.50; Sheridan, 7.25; 
Wheatland, 1; 78.22. | 
UTAH—$32. 35 


= 


Park City, 1st, 23.65 ; Salt Lake City, Phillips, 7.70. 
IDAHO—$12.00. 


Wallace, rst, 10; Wardner, 2. 


CALIFORNIA—$16s. 27. 


Avalon, 5; Lemon Grove, Mesa and Spring Valley, 
4.625 Los Angeles, rst, r50; Swedes, 2.65; ena, E. S. 

aldwin, 3. 
28. 

Received by Rev. C. F. Clapp, Kellogg, Mrs. T. J. 
Cooper, 2; Beaver Creek, GGerman, 12; Ironsides, 2; - 
heur, 2.28; New Era, German, 2; Salem, Central, s. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. F. Clapp, Treas.: Beav- 
erton, 4; Hillside, 3; 7. 


WASHINGTON—$o2.81. 


Black Diamond, Pilgrim, 5; Blaine, 10; Dayton, 9.06; 


Kalama, 1; Pataha City, 4.25; Pleasant Valley, Bethel, 


Ritzville, 1st German, 50; German Immanuel and 
Lind, Fredenfeld, 2.50; Springdale, 6. 


AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS 


OCTOBER RECEIPTS 

$7,854.10 

$8,783.30 

| Total $9,033.30 
Salary Actoumt 140.00 
$195.00 
Home Missionary... -..........- 5-50 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 
. Receipts in October, 1904. 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 


Bristol, 15; Ellington, a friend, 5; Exeter, 7.68; Had- 
Higganum, 25; Litchfield, rst, 45.56; Madison, 1st. *‘Ladies 


Cent Society,” 40.57; Middletown, 1st, 24.60; New Haven, 
Emanuel, 10; New London, 1st 21.70; Swedish Mission, 4; 


North Madison, C. E., 14323 Norwich, Swedish, 2.90; Salis- 


bury, Congregational Class, 13.12; Shelton, S. S., 21;03; 


: Somersville, 13.30; Southport, 54.60; Thomaston, ist, for 


C. H. M. S., 13.40; Thompson, 19; Waterbury, 2nd, for 
Italian work, 20; West Hartland, 7.50; West Haven, 1st, 
10.63; Wilton, Church of Christ, S. S., for work 


among children, 5.22, . Total: $409.56 
C. By MM. #396 40 


‘RHODE ISLAND HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in October, 1904. 
J William Rice, Treasurer, Providence. 


Chepachet, 10.42; Providence, Beneficent Ch., 65.09; 
Home Mission Band, 100; Central Ch., 47.15; Elm- 
wood Temple, 10; Pilgrim C. E., 5.39; Riverside, C. 
E., 1; Swedish Free Ch., 10; Woonsocket, Globe Ch., 
17.86; W. H. M. A. for salary of G. N. Tegnell, 180. 
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NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in August, September and October. 
Clayton 8. Fitch, Treasurer, New York. 


Albany, 1st, 57.56; Brooklyn, Borough Park, C. E., 6; 
Manhattan Terrace, 5.25; Swede, 5; Buffalo, Fitch 
Memorial 7.05; Centre Lisle, 5.86; Ellington, 10; East 
Rockaway, 12; Homer, 12; Lincklaen, 4.95; Middletown, 
North, 15; New Rochelle, Swede. 3; New York, Armen- 
ian, 10.12; A Friend, .50; North Collins, 8; Patchogue, 
25.36; Saugerties, friends, 1.50; Sinclairville, 6; Syracuse, 
Swede 2; Volney, 12.28; Watertown, 
2; White Plains, 206.11; Willsboro, 23; W. H. M. U. 
as follows: General Funds, 140; Buffalo, ist, H. M. U. 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in October, 1904. 
Rev. C. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 


Barberton, 4.66; Cleveland, Archwood, 5; 1st, 6.74; 
Cyril, S. S., 53 Euclid ave., 81.27; Cincinnati, N. Fair- 
mount, P., 2; C. E., 1; Lorain, 1st, 26.91; New London, 
10; Oberlin, rst, 78.12; Penfield, 12.50; Rootstown, (to 
cons’t. Merton ‘uc, a L. M.), 50; Ruggles, 29.35; 
West Williamsfield, 3; West Park, L. A. S.,5; York, ro. 


OHIO WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
Receipts in October, 1904. 
Mrs. George B. Brown, Treasurer. 


Alexis, W., 2; Ashland, W. M. S., 4.20; Ashtabula, rst, 
12.60; 2nd, 6.90; Bellevue, W. M. S., 8.75; Brecksville, 
L. S., 4-90; Burton, W. M. 58., 3.80; Cincinnati, N. Fair- 
mount, 15; Plymouth, L. G., 5; Cleveland, Euclid, W. 
A., 7-75; E. Madison, W. M.5S., 5.60; 1st, W. A., 14; 
Fraakiin W. M. S., 5; Hough ave., W. S., 15.40; Lake 
View, W. A., 4; Trinity, W. A., 4.40; Cortland, W. M. 
S., 3; Collanwood, W. M. S., 2.80; Columbus, Mayflower, 
W. M. S.. 5.60; Plymouth, C. E., 2.50; W. M. S., a55 
East Cleveland, W. H.& F. M. 5S., 2.50; Edinburg, W 
M. S., 3.25; Elyria, rst, W. A., 8; Kirtland, W. M.S., 
2-80; Lodi, W. M. S., 4.75), Lyme, Y. P.M. C., 10; Mans- 
field, Mayflower, W. } ., 9; Marietta, rst, 12; Har- 
mar, W. M. S., 2.30; Marysville, 7; Mt. Vernon, W. M. 
S., 11.75: Newark, Plymouth, W. M. S., 8.40; C. E., 2; 
New London, W. M. S., 5; Newport, Ky., GC. E., 5; Nor- 
walk, W. M.S., 5; C. E. .85; Oberlin, 2nd, C. E., 6; L. 
S., 21: Painesville, W. M. S., 7; Ravenna, W. M. S., 4.60; 
Richfield, W. M. S., 2.80; Ruggles, W. M. S., 4.50; 
dusky, W. M. S., 7.30; Saybrook, C. E., 1; Springfield, 
sst, W. M. S.., 19-55; Strongsville, W. M. S.. 3.36; 
Sylvania, W. M. S., 10; Tallmadge, W. M. S., 15.92; 
Toledo, Central, W. M. U., 10; 1st, W. M. S., 50; 2nd, 
Jr. M. C., 3.50; Washington st., W. M. U., 2.50; C. E., 
10; Twinsburg, W. M. S., 6.15; Unionville, C. E., 1.50; 
Wellington, W.A., 4; West Andover, W. M.S.. 2.80; West 
Williamsfield, W. M. S., 3; Windham, W. M. S., 8.40; 


Youngstown, Elm, W. M. S., 6.75; York, W. M. S., 2.80. 
$462.23 
General Total ........... $792.78 


MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in October, 1904. 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer, Lansing. 

Ada, 15t, 11.50; Cedar, 2.07; Covert, 38; Dundee, 6.45; 
East Paris, 5; Essexville, 3.80; Highland Station, 5; Lansing, 
es, 24.06; Maple City, 2.10; Rondo, 5; Stanton, 20.08; 
W.H.M. U., by Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Treas., 562.28; 
Whittaker, Estate of Mrs. L. A. H. Childs, by Andrew 


Campbell, executor, 1,500. $2,185.34 
MICHIGAN WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
Receipts in October 1904. 


Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Treasurer, Greenville. 


Addison, L. M.S.,5; Alligan, W. M. S.1 90-65; of which 
24.65 is Thank offering; Benton Harbor, W. M. S., s; of 


_ which 4 is a Thank offering; Chelsea, [.. M. S., 23.39; 


MISSIONARY 


Clinton, W. M. S., 10; Detroit, rst, W. A., 45; Woodward 
ave., W. U., 37.50; Fort st., W. A., 12.05; Brewster, W. 
A., 10; Grand Blanc, L. M. S., 5.30; Grand Rapids, Smith 
Mem’i.. L. M. S., 3; Hudson, Ww M. S., Thank offer- 
ing, 16; Interest on stock, 10; Jackson, W. H. M.S., 
83; Ludington, W. H. M. S.. 21.50; Manistee, W. H. M. 
‘S., 25; Moline, L. M. S., 5; Muskegon, W. M. S., 20; 
Owasso, W. M. U., 12; Portland, L. A. S., 1.76; Sheridan, 
W. H. M. U., 4.50; South Haven, W. M. S., 25; Vermont- 
ville, W. H. M. S., 5; Watervliet, W. M. S., 17.09; of 
which 13.44 is Thank offering; West Adrian, W. M. S., 
11; Wyandotte, W. H. M. S., 1; Ypsilanti, W. H. M. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S FUND. 


Allegan, Jun. C. E., .86; Ann Arbor, Mission Band, 8 


ILLINOIS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
.Receipts in August, 1904. 
John W. Iliff, Treasurer, Chicago, Ill. 


Albion, Ridge. 10; Union, 12.50; Alton, C. E., 7; S. S., 
15; Ashkum, 1.81; Bowen, 19.45; Chicago, Dr. J. A. 
Adams, 10; Pilgrim, C. E., 1; Edelstein, 2.75; Geneva, 
11.66; Godfrey, S. S., 6.70; Harvard. Mrs. R. C. Uecke, 
10; Interest, 65; Maywood, 3.76; Mendon, S. S. 10; Oak 
Park, 2nd, 32.05; Ottawa, e . Baird, Special, 31.85; 
Peoria, C. W. Avery, Special, 100; Rent, 75.54; Spring- 
field, Plymouth, 10; Wilmette, 27.75; Wyanet, 10.21. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
Evanston, rst, 25; New England, oo Park, rst, 


10.58; Rockford, 2nd, 12; Rollo, 5; Shabbona, 7.70; Syca- 
more, 10; Stillman Valley, 20. _ ----$96.78 
Total Receipts._...... $570.81 


Receipts in September, 1904. 


Albion, Union, 7.07; Brodie, Dr. A. M., 35; Cambridge, 
11; Dover, 100; Edelstein, 2; Griggsville, 13.01; Hinsdale, 
Special, A. M. Brodie, 182; Interest, 132. 5c Marsilles, 
J. Q. Adams, 25; Mazon, Park st., 10; Mol 
mouth, “A. B.C.” Naperville, 46.30; S. 


. M., 12.50; Union, Park C. E., 4;_ 
West Chicago, 11.10; Winnetka, 47. 50; Woodburn, 23; 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 
Reported at the National wre in September and October, 


Bennington Centre, Vt., Old rst Ch., bbls., 154; Bloom- 
field, Conn., 2 bbls., 106.52; Bridgeport, Conn., Ladies 
Union, Park Ch., boxes, 112.72; Brooklyn, N. Y., Lewis 
Ave. Ch., box and cash, 172; Canandaigua, N. Y.; W. H. 
M. S., bbl., 200; Cheshire, Conn., Ladies’ Aid Soc., bbl., 
g2; Cleveland, Ohio, Euclid Ave. Ch., bbl., 86.50; Con- 
cord, N. H., rst Ch., 2 boxes, 104.03; East Orange, N. J., 
H. M. S. of rst Ch., bbl., 84.80: Elmwood, Conn., Aid 
Soc., bbl. and cash, 112.70; Flushing, N. Y., H. M. S. 
of 1st Ch., box 2 753 Groton Conn., H. M. S., box, 
150.54; Groton City, N. Y., L. M. S., bbl., 21; Kane, Pa., 
rst Ch., 2 bbls., 105; Lower Cabot, Vt., L. S., bbl., 44.05; 
Manchester, N. H., L. B. A. of Franklin St. Ch., 2 bbls., 
box and cash, 257.76; New Haven, Conn., United Ch., 
eo 43-70; Newington, Conn., Enonean Soc., bbl., 
g-67; Norwich, Conn., W. H. M. A. of Park Ch., 2 

xes, 180; Orange, N. J.. Orange Valley Cong. Ch., 
box, 100; Ottumwa, Ia., Woman’s Assoc. of 1st Ch., 
box, 126.60; Peacham, Vt., Cong’l W. H. M. U., bbl. 
and cash, 80; Simsbury, Conn., Ladies Soc., box 61.25; 
Stonington, Conn., Aux. of rst Ch., 2 bbls; Suffield, Conn., 
Ladies’ H. M. Soc. of rst Ch., bbl., 175.75; Toledo, Ohio, 
W. M. S. of Washington St. Ch., 84.54; Wellsville, 
N. Y., rst Ch., 2 boxes, 217.11; Wilton, Conn., L. H.M.S., 
bbl. and cash, 99.05; Windham, Ohio, Ladies’ Helping 
Hand Soc., bbl., 54.57; Woodbridge, Conn., Ladies’ Aid 


y Roberts, 10.64; Seward, Kendall Co., rst, 20; 2nd, 20; 

Seward, Winnebago Co., 11; Stark, Eva K. Estes, 

He: ns H. M. Union: Union Park, 7. 

Receipts 
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_ Congregational Homie Missionary Society, 
LYON > STER B. CARTER .- 4 
N. Mc PRANK L,.GOODSPEED, D:D. GEORGE P. STOCKWELL .-- 
Masters Representative, R. 
Secretary, R 
, 
v2 Geo. R. Merrill, D.E m= J. D..Kingsbury, D.D. 
| Alfred Wray, 2 Arizona; U 
Rev. W. W. Scudder;-J 
. NED; 
Atlanta, 
©s\~Seeretaries and ‘Treasurers of the Auxilisz 
W. P. Hubbard, 'Trez 
Alvin. B, Cross, Trez - 
2 Rev. "Belton, Secretary secretary 
Clayton S. Fitch, Freasurer.*. 
Henty Dhbaver Secretar. Home Missionary 
SPONORBRY E "MEMBERS — The payinent of Fifty Dollars at one time. constitutes an | 


